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THE HOUDON STATUE OF WASHINGTON 
By N. B. WINSTON 


N June, 1784, the house of delegates and the senate of the state of 
| Virginia adopted the following resolution: ‘“ That the executive be 
requested to take measures for procuring a statue of General Washington, 
to be of the finest marble and best workmanship, with the following inscrip- 
tion on its pedestal, viz. : 

“«The general assembly of the commonwealth of Virginia have caused 
this statue to be erected as a monument of affection and gratitude to 
George Washington,.who, uniting to the endowments of the hero the 
virtues of the patriot, and exerting both in establishing the liberties of his 
country, has rendered his name dear to his fellow citizens, and given to the 
world an immortal example of true glory.’” 

At the time of the adoption of this resolution, Washington, the com- 
mander-in-chief, had passed into Washington, the quiet country gentleman. 
The great war for American independence had been fought to a successful 
finish, and Washington, having led his country to a position of security and 
dignity, had been allowed to retire to his beloved Mount Vernon, where 
he looked forward to a happy future spent “ in cultivating the affections of 
good men, and in the practice of the domestic virtues.” Life at Mount 
Vernon in the years 1784-85 was for Washington, no doubt, an attractive 
one. The place had suffered greatly from neglect during the long absence 
of its owner: the necessary repairs, clearing of overgrown fields, and seed- 
ing for new crops were the very things needed for the exercise of the 
energy of the man who had been so long in daily active service. At this 
period he gave special attention to the selection and transplanting of trees 
to which work he brought a thorough knowledge of forestry, which is 
attested by the endurance and beauty of many trees, planted at this time, 
which still embellish the grounds about Mount Vernon. He managed his 
agricultural interests very much as he had managed military affairs—a 
strict order and vigilant activity were maintained, and a weekly settlement 
with his agents was required. However, practical matters alone did not 
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occupy his time—constant demands were made upon the hospitality of 
Mount Vernon, whither the world-wide fame of Washington attracted 
crowds of visitors, who were always welcome and pleasantly entertained. 
His rural home then, as in the days of the unknown Virginia planter, was 
characterized by true Arcadian simplicity. “My manner of living,” he 
writes, “is plain, and I do not mean to be put out of it. A glass of wine 
and a bit of mutton are always ready; and such as will be content to par- 
take of them are always welcome. Those who expect more will be disap- 
pointed.” In the background, to complete the picture and soften its tones, 
is Mrs. Washington, dignified and matronly, the goddess of the knitting 
needle, setting a worthy example of industry to the new republic. 

While Washington was leading this life of the quiet country gentleman, 
the resolution of the assembly of Virginia regarding the statue had been 
submitted to Jefferson and Franklin, who were then in Paris, they having 
been fixed upon as qualified to secure the services of a competent artist, 
and arrange with him the plans for the speedy execution of the work. An 
agreement having been reached, Mr. Jefferson sent the following letter to 
Washington : 

“ Paris, July 10,1785. Monsieur Houdon would much sooner have had 
the honor of attending you but for a spell of sickness which long induced 
us to despair of his recovery, and from which he is but recently recovered. 
He comes now for the purpose of lending the aid of his art to transmit 
you to posterity. He is without rivalship in it, being employed in all 
parts of Europe in whatever is capital. He has had a difficulty to with- 
draw himself from an order of the empress of Russia—a difficulty, how- 
ever, that arose from a desire to show her respect, but which never gave 
him a moment’s hesitation about the voyage, which he considers as prom- 
ising the brightest chapter of his history. 

‘“‘T have spoken of him as an artist only, but I can assure you, also, that 
asa man he is disinterested, generous, candid, and panting after glory; 
in every circumstance meriting your good opinion. He will have need to 
see you much while he shall have the honor of being with you, which you 
can the more freely admit as his eminence and merit give him admission 
into genteel societies here.” 

Two days later Mr. Jefferson wrote to the Virginia delegates in con- 
gress: 

“In consequence of the orders of the legislative and executive bodies 
of Virginia, I have engaged Monsieur Houdon to make the statue of Gen- 
eral Washington. ' For this purpose it is necessary for him to see the 
general. He therefore goes with Dr. Franklin, and will have the honor of 
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delivering you this himself. As the journey is at the expense of the state, 
according to our contract, I will pray you to favor him with your patron- 
age and counsels, and to protect him as much as possible from those impo- 
sitions to which strangers are but too much exposed. I have advised him 
to proceed in the stages to the general’s. I have also agreed if he could 
see Generals Greene and Gates, whose busts he has a desire to execute, 
that he may make a moderate deviation for this purpose after he has done 
with General Washington. But the most important object with him is to 
be employed to make General Washington’s equestrian statue for congress. 
Nothing but the expectations of this could have engaged him to have 
undertaken this voyage, as the pedestrian statue for Virginia will not make 
it worth the business he loses by absenting himself. I was therefore 
obliged to assure him of my recommendations for this greater work. 
Having acted in this for the state, you will, I hope, think yourselves in 
some measure bound to patronize and urge his being employed by con- 
gress. I would not have done this myself, nor asked you to do it, did I 
not see that it would be better for congress to put this business into his 
hands than into those of any other person living, for these reasons: Ist, 
he is without rivalship, the first statuary of this age; as a proof of which 
he receives orders from every other country for things intended to be 
capital; 2d, he will have seen General Washington, have taken his 
measure in every part, and of course whatever he does of him will have the 
merit of being original, from which other workmen can only furnish copies ; 
3d, he is in possession of the house, the furnaces, and all other apparatus 
provided for making the statue of Louis XV. If any other workmen be 
employed, this will all have to be provided anew, and, of course, added to 
the price of the statue; for no man can ever expect to make two eques- 
trian statues. The addition which this would be to the price will much 
exceed the expectation of any person who has not seen that apparatus. 
In truth, it is immense.” 

By the order of Governor Harrison of Virginia, a portrait of Washing- 
ton had been painted by Charles Wilson Peale, and sent to Paris to the 
address of Thomas, Jefferson. Nevertheless, Houdon was not willing to 
undertake the work without familiarizing himself with the subject, and 
taking a cast from life. Consequently his voyage to America in company 
with Benjamin Franklin, who, having served as United States minister to 
France, had resigned, Jefferson being appointed to the position. It was 
October 3, 1785, when Houdon arrived at Mount Vernon. He remained 
there two weeks, during which time he took a cast of Washington’s face, 
head, and upper part of the body, as well as accurate measurements of his 
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person, all the while observing attentively the movements, attitudes, and 
individual characteristics of the man. 

The late Judge Francis T. Brooke, president of the court of appeals, 
and a friend of Washington, was present when Houdon took his cast of 
Washington, and he is authority for an incident of interest which occurred 
at the time. Just as the artist was ready to engage in his work, the an- 
nouncement of a visitor, who in some transaction had practiced a fraud 
upon Washington, brought to his face that flash of fire which the battle- 
field induces. Houdon said “that he should have liked that the cast could 
have caught that heroic look,” which, had it been possible, might have 
given to later generations a clearer insight into the force and will of 
Washington, the great soldier, than is ever to be obtained from a contem- 
plation of that calm dignity which we are accustomed to misconstrue into 
coldness and dullness. 

This interlude in the life of the French sculptor must have been a very 
delightful one. Mount Vernon is an ideal country home at all times; yet 
in October, when the Virginia foliage displays a combination of colors 
varied and brilliant, which even inartistic eyes recognize as ravishing, 
it is a place to inspire poetic enthusiasm. That his entertainment was all 
one could desire is evident from a letter written by Washington to Frank- 
lin: ‘* When it suits Monsieur Houdon to come hither, I will accommodate 
him in the best manner I am able, and shall endeavor to render his stay as 
agreeable as I can.’’ His subject also must have been the realization of a 
cherished artistic ideal. Over six feet high, powerfully built, of wonderful 
muscular strength, possessing a fine head, a strong face, with blue eyes set 
wide apart in deep orbits, a square jaw, and firm set mouth, Washington 
was a man of commanding presence, of unspeakable dignity, with calm, 
simple, stately manners. Houdon said that “he had no conception of the 
majesty and grandeur of Washington’s form and features until he studied 
him as a subject for a statue.” 

Jean Antoine Houdon was the first portrait sculptor of his day. His 
wonderful knowledge of the proportions of the human figure is displayed 
in his works; his skinless figures attesting the highest skill in the art of 
delineation. He was not only great in the imitative art, but was an ideal- 
ist of fine gifts. The public gardens of Paris, the esplanades and avenues 
of Versailles are adorned with many art treasures; private homes and 
public places contain faithful effigies of prominent people; the museums 
and palaces of Europe exhibit faces of the good and the great—the results 
“of his subtle chisel and discriminating intellect.” Busts of Diderot 
and D’Alembert, Mirabeau and Buffon, Gluck and Rousseau, the great 
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Catherine of Russia, Turgot and Franklin, and many other distinguished 
persons are among the number. 

In the vestibule of the Théatre Frangais is a statue of Voltaire, “in 
which,” says a recent writer upon this subject, “the flexible and lithe form 
of the famous satirist seems all aglow with life, and the features of whose 
cynical face are instinct with those powers of intellect which made his 
brain more prolific of books than perhaps any other writer that ever 
lived.” 

In the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli in Rome is a statue, in which 
the lines and expression of the face are so lifelike and human that the 
observer feels himself in the presence of a living being. The figure is that 
of St. Bruno, the one who founded the order of Carthusians, and who, 
constrained by his great sense of humility, took upon himself the vow of 
eternal silence, thus resigning himself to a self-isolated, self-abnegating 
life. When this statue was placed in Sta. Maria crowds of devout wor- 
shipers flocked from all parts of Europe to behold the true representation 
of their patron saint. “Among those who came was the Pope, who, after 
some muments of contemplation, exclaimed: ‘O Bruno, but for thy vow 
thou wouldst speak!” 

It was Houdon who made these statues. When Houdon was engaged 
to execute the statue of Washington he was also engaged to make a bust 
of Lafayette for the state of Virginia. Afterward it was decided that 
this bust should be presented to the city of Paris, and a second made for 
the capitol at Richmond. On the completion of the first bust, it was 
presented to the city of Paris, September 28, 1786,-and placed in the 
Hotel de Ville, with imposing ceremonies. This act of Virginia was 
deeply appreciated by Lafayette, as will be seen from his following words : 
«“ A new instance of the goodness of the state of Virginia has been given 
me, by the placing of my bust at the Hétel de Ville of this city. The 
situation of the other bust will be the more pleasing to me, as, while it 
places me within the capitol of the state, I shall be eternally by the side 
of, and paying an everlasting homage to, the statue of my beloved gen- 
eral.” The second bust was placed in a niche in the rotunda of the 
capitol at Richmond, facing the figure of Washington. 

Mr. Jefferson’s letter to the Virginia delegates shows plainly that 
Houdon was induced to make the pedestrian statue in the belief that he 
would be engaged to execute the equestrian. The order for the equestrian 
statue was not given until 1849, when Houdon was dead, it then being 
awarded to Thomas Crawford, an American sculptor of skill and eminence, 
the father of the present novelist, F. Marion Crawford. It is to be deeply 
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regretted that Houdon suffered pecuniary loss, as well as disappointment, 
on account of his Washington statue. It was 1792 before he received the 
final sum due him; but the payment being made in assignats, its value in 
silver was greatly reduced. This statue of Washington presents the figure 
erect, the head uncovered, the sword on the left, the cane in the right 
hand, the fasces and plowshare by his side—the one representing power 
and honor, the other the peaceful arts. The dress is that which he wore 
in the service of his country, the posture is most natural, the expression 
is one of great dignity and repose, the height and size are those of life. 
The lengthy inscription upon the pedestal causes it to be viewed from an 





GALLERY OF THE ROTUNDA IN THE CAPITOL AT RICHMOND. 


elevation which is unfortunate; when seen on a level, the lines of the face 
are delicate and strong, and the eye seems almost endowed with vitality. 
Houdon attempted to have the inscription altered, knowing that, the 
statue being life-size, much of the effect of the expression and manly 
beauty of the original must be lost to the observer. His motive seems 
not to have been comprehended, and the inscription, penned by Madison, 
was allowed to stand. 

The men of intellect and distinction, who were familiar with Washing- 
ton, and who saw the Houdon statue, pronounced it the most faithful 
transmission of the features of Washington extant. Gilbert Stuart, the 
painter of the universally accepted Washington likeness, admitted ‘‘ that 
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it was the head par excellence.” Lafayette, a better judge perhaps than 
any other man, declared it ‘a fac-simile of Washington’s person.” Addi- 
tional testimony of the truthful resemblance of the statue was given on 
the occasion of inaugurating the Washington cabinet of medals, in Wash- 
ington city, February 22, 1860. After a most serious investigation and 
comparison of “all the paintings, statues, busts, medals, and coins bear- 
ing representations of Washington,” the commemorative medal was 
modeled from the Houdon bust, and adopted as the standard likeness. A 
paper of much interest, recently written by Dr. Palmer of Virginia, recalls 
an interview which the writer had in Richmond with Rembrandt Peale, 
about the year 1856. In his boyhood, Peale had become familiar with the 
face and form of Washington. While the latter was President, the for- 
mer’s father, Charles Wilson Peale, resided in Philadelphia within a few 
doors of Washington’s residence. In those good old days, when simplicity 
of manner and life was the striking characteristic of the true republican, it 
was the habit of Washington to visit the city market every morning, 
accompanied by a servant bearing his basket. Mr. Peale performed this 
domesticduty about the same hour of the morning, and the boy Rembrandt 
was his companion and basket-bearer. The boy naturally took a lively 
interest in the great man, and received at this period many lasting impres- 
sions of him. Later Rembrandt became a distinguished painter, and 
painted Washington from life—thus familiarizing himself more thoroughly 
with his features. When Dr. Palmer saw him in 1856 he was eighty years 
old, and very feeble, but he made a pilgrimage to the capitol to look once 
again upon the Houdon statue. It was with great difficulty that he 
ascended the steps leading to the rotunda, but, as soon as he caught a 
glimpse of the figure in marble, he seemed inspired with new life. ‘‘ With 
head erect and beaming eye, he gazed intently upon the stately form, at the 
same time moving slowly around it, as if to scrutinize it from every point 
of view.” After thus contemplating it, he muttered in soliloquy, “ That’s 
the man, that’s the man himself.” As a work of art of the highest merit, 
the Houdon statue needs no further justification. To emphasize its his- 
toric interest, we cannot do better than quote the summing up of Lodge’s 
Washington, which we do not fee! to be an exaggeration : 

“T see in Washington a great soldier, who fought a trying war to a 
successful end, impossible without him; a great statesman, who did more 
than all other men to lay the foundations of a republic which has endured 
in prosperity for more than a century. I find in him a marvelous judg- 
ment which was never at fault, a penetrating vision which beheld the 
future of America when it was dim to other eyes. 
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THE GENESIS OF A UNIVERSITY 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS 
By WILLIS BOUGHTON 


That the Ohio university is the oldest collegiate institution northwest 
of the Ohio river is an historical fact. ‘The celebrated ordinance of 1787 
paved the way for the colonization of the Northwest territory. The sale 
of a large tract of land to the Ohio Company of Associates naturally 
followed. The veterans of the Revolution were anxiously awaiting an 
opportunity to take possession of the promised bounty lands. Dr. Manas- 
seh Cutler announcing that the purchase was consummated, colonists 
gathered in the streets of Ipswich, Massachusetts, to receive his blessing 
as they were about to depart for their future homes. When General 
Rufus Putnam, with the first New England emigrants to Ohio, landed at 
the mouth of the Muskingum river, he carried in his pocket a commis- 
sion from the national government to establish “ an university ” in this 
wilderness. The contract between the Associates and the government 
contained a clause reserving two townships of land as an endowment for 
an institution of that sort. ‘“ In time,” Dr. Cutler asserted, ‘this will give 
our university an annual income of fifty thousand dollars ;”” but unwise 
legislation has rendered such an income impossible. If Harvard is justi- 
fied in fixing as its birth year the date when it received John Harvard’s 
library, Ohio university can claim 1787 as its natal year. 

Little progress was made in the enterprise until after the Indian war ; 
but as early as 1795, the townships of Athens and Alexander, Athens 
county, had been named the “ university townships.” General Putnam 
remained the man in authority among the colonists. As surveyor gene- 
ral, he usually led all reconnoitering expeditions. Upon one such occa- 
sion, leaving Marietta in company with Judge Dudley Woodbridge, 
Commodore Abraham Whipple, and two or three others, he started for 
Athens. They were to meet others at Brown’s inn on Monday, so it was 
necessary to start on Saturday. Following an Indian trail, they made the 
caves in the hills between the thirteenth and fourteenth ranges by even- 
ing,,and determined to rest in one of them that night. Upon exploring 
they found a bear and her cubs had previous right of possession, so they 
spent their night in the open air. They would not travel on Sunday; but 
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learning that there was to be preaching in the Gulcher neighborhood 
about four miles further in the direction of Athens, they determined to 
attend the services. The pulpit was the broad surface of a stump, and 
felled trees formed the seats. The preacher was a Baptist, and the ser- 
mon was passable. At its conclusion a baptismal service was announced. 
Thereupon the little party drew toward the banks of the Hockhocking, 
the preacher leading his young woman convert. As they were about to 
enter the stream, Commodore Whipple, observing that they had not 
chosen a point of suitable depth, stepped upon a fallen log, motioned with 
his cane, and cried: ‘‘ Shipmates, bring her down here; if she don’t draw 
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. CENTER BUILDING, OHIO UNIVERSITY. ERECTED IN 1817. 


more than two and a half feet on an even keel, she'll float here.” His 
suggestion was adopted, and immersion was performed. The next day 
they proceeded on their journey, reaching Athens in time for the appoint- 
ed committee meeting.' 

These “ university townships” lay nearly in the centre of a tract of 
land thirty miles square then known as Middletown. The town of Athens 
was platted and the university campus laid out in 1799. In a letter dated 

! Hildreth’s Early Settlers. 
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April 25, 1801, Judge Ephraim Cutler states that this entire tract con- 
tained only nine hundred and seventy-three inhabitants, mostly on the 
college lands. Still the country was scarcely more than a wilderness. The 
campus was covered with yellow poplar trees two feet in diameter. Flocks 
of turkeys gathered in the adjoining fields. Not only did Dr. Perkins, at 
whose house the first trustee meeting was held, receive bear meat as pay 
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THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS. 


for medical attendance, but himself met bruin leisurely roaming the 
campus.' 

Three years later, even, Athens was only a hamlet consisting of per- 
haps ten dwellings, mostly log cabins. Dr. Eliphaz Perkins lived grandly 
in a double log house built of yellow poplar trees neatly squared. It was 
two stories high, and large enough to shelter the entire board of trustees. 
The upper story contained very comfortable sleeping rooms; the lower 


1 MS. letter, Dr. J. H. Pratt. 
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consisted of two large rooms separated by a hall in which, on pleasant 
days, the dinner table was spread.’ 

The unborn university had been early consigned to the care of the ter- 
.ritorial legislature. In 1802 it was incorporated under the name of the 
American Western university. Immediately upon the admission of Ohio 
as a state, the legislature passed an act establishing a university in the 
town of Athens. The corporate name was changed to the Ohio univer- 
sity. The corporation was to consist of the governor of the state and 
the president of the faculty, for the time being, and a body of trustees, 
the number of which has been from time to time increased until the max- 
imum limit has reached twenty-one. The same act named the first trus- 
tees, and authorized the governor to call the first meeting. Thereupon 
the trustees were sent the following notification :* 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, April 24th, 1804. 
SIR: 

By an act passed last Session of the Legislature of this State, entitled “an act estab- 
lishing an University in the town of Athens,” it is expressed that it shall be the duty of 
the Governor to fix the time for holding the first meeting of the corporation, which 
shall be in the town of Athens, of which he shall give notice in writing to each member 
at least twenty days previous to such meeting ; and as you were appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly a member thereof, you will be pleased to take notice that Ihave appointed 
Monday, the fourth day of June next, for the first meeting of the Trustees of the Ohio 
University at the town of Athens. 

I hope the time fixed on will be convenient for your attendance, and that we shall 
have your aid in the establishment of an institution so important to the future prosperity 


of the state. 
With great respect, I am, sir, 
Your Ob’t. Serv’t, 


(Signed) EDWARD TIFFIN. 


In obedience to this call, on the first Monday in June, 1804, there 
assembled in Athens, at the residence of Dr. Eliphaz Perkins, the following 
named trustees to deliberate upon the most expedient means of carrying 
into effect the commands of the legislature: Governor Edward Tiffin, 
Judge Elijah Backus, General Rufus Putnam, Judge Dudley Woodbridge, 
Rev. Daniel Story, Rev. James Kilbourne, and Samuel Carpenter. Some 
of these men had come from Chillicothe, sixty miles distant. Their only 
route was over the old mail road; their only method of travel was on 
horseback. The route wound along through the most accessible and most 


1 MS. letter, Dr. J. H. Pratt. 
* The manuscript copy of the letter sent to Judge Elijah Backus is in the possession of Mr. 
Beman Gates, Marietta, Ohio. 
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easily penetrated parts; at times a wagon road, at others, only an Indian 
trail. Occasionally there may have been a pioneer hut to cheer the trav- 
eler; but soon he would enter the Deer Creek region where he must 
follow the wild windings of the stream among high and precipitous cliffs, 
the haunts of the bear, the wolf, and the panther. The lone traveler ran 
no moderate risk in making the journey, for there was not yet a settler in 
what is now Vinton county. It was over this route that his Excellency, 
Governor Tiffin, must have journeyed. Samuel Carpenter came from 
Lancaster, the Rev. James Kilbourne from Worthington, beyond Colum- 
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bus, and the remainder from Marietta. How incongruous! ‘These men 
had traveled fifty to one hundred miles, by blind paths or Indian trails 
through dense forests inhabited only by wild animals, to this embryo 
village, for the purpose of establishing an institution of learning.” ! 

It may be well to glance at the personnel of the board to learn what 
manner of men these were. 

Governor Edward Tiffin was born in England. Coming to this coun- 
try, he graduated from the university of Pennsylvania. He was ordained 
a deacon by Bishop Asbury, and remained a local preacher in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church throughout his subsequent career. In 1796 he 


1 Walker, Hist. Athens Co. 
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manumitted his slaves and removed from Virginia to Ohio. Upon the 
organization of the territorial legislature, he was chosen speaker. He was 
president of the first constitutional convention, and under the new consti- 
tution, was elected first governor of Ohio, Subsequently he was elected 
to the United States senate, and President Madison called him to organ- 
ize the land office. Though a strong man, he is censured for having 
‘proposed a policy that eventually robbed the Ohio university of a large 
part of its heritage. 

General Putnam is too well known as a champion of the institution to 
need especial mention here. Judge 
Elijah Backus was a graduate of Yale. 
Removing from Connecticut to Mari- 
etta in 1800, he was appointed by 
President Jefferson receiver of public 
moneys for the Northwest territory. 
He established and edited the first 
democratic paper in the northwest. 
In 1803 he was elected to the state 
senate. Judge Dudley Woodbridge 
was also a graduate of Yale. De- 
scended from a line of Puritan ances- 
tors, he maintained their characteris- 
tics throughout life. He was elected 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and in many ways proved himself a 
public spirited citizen. His son, 
grandson, and great-grandson also 
have in turn been trustees of the 
Ohio university, the last named be- 
ing a member of the present board." 
REV. ROBERT G. WILSON, D.D., FIRST PRESIDENT OF The Rev. Daniel Story was a gradu- 

wer ont (6088 ate of Dartmouth. He came to Ohio 

in 1789 and literally sacrificed his life 

to the cause of his Master. He was the pioneer preacher of the north- 
west, dying from over-exertion in 1804. The Rev. James Kilbourne, a 
Protestant Episcopal preacher, was the first settler of Worthington, Ohio. 
His chief occupation was that of surveyor. He entered politics and 
became a congressman. Dr. Eliphaz Perkins, though not a trustee until 
1806, was appointed first treasurer of the university. He was a graduate 





[Taken from an old painting.) 


! MS. letter from G. M. Woodbridge, Marietta. 
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of Yale and a prominent physician of the northwest. In thus recalling 
the principal events in the lives of these men, we note as an important 
fact that five of the most influential were graduates of eastern colleges. 

The work of the trustees in these early times was largely confined to 
the devising of plans whereby the land endowment of the institution might 
be made to yield a revenue. The long intervals between the sessions of 
the board were spent in surveying and leasing lands and in collecting rents. 
The trials of this period have become history. There were squatters in 
those days, and they had to be ejected or forced to take leases. Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler had planned liberally to endow a university. The legis- 
lature had assumed the responsibility of guardianship over this endowment. 
The first action provided for leasing on express condition that the lands 
should be revalued at the expiration of thirty-five, sixty, and ninety years. 
Governor Tiffin, it is claimed, advised the issue of permanent leases free 
from the revaluation clause. Subsequent legislation sustained the lessees 
in their appeals for non-revaluation. Thus an endowment that ought to 
be returning an income of nearly seventy thousand dollars renders only 
about one-tenth of that amount. For such a state of affairs, the former 
guardians of the university deserve censure. Even this rent, though 
only six per cent. upon a low valuation of the land, was difficult to collect. 
Money finally became so scarce that it could not be obtained in sufficient 
amounts to pay the rental. Finally (in 1809) a committee was appointed 
to receive merchantable hemp, beef, and pork, to market it, and to turn 
the proceeds into the treasury. Then might the farmers be seen bringing 
in the produce. As there were no scales in the town, a committee of 
citizens was appointed to adjust differences between the lessee and the 
treasurer, should they not agree about the weight of the merchandise. 

Still affairs moved along, and at a meeting of the board in 1806, it 
was determined that the time had come to prepare for building. Before 
the close of the year plans were accepted, and contracts were let. Early 
in 1807, building commenced, and in the spring of 1808 it was advertised 
that the institution would be ready for the reception of students. Upon 
the first day three yqung men applied for admission. Among them, was 
Brewster Higley, a grand-uncle of two of the present instructors. The 
Rev. Jacob Lindley, a graduate of Dartmouth college, was elected pre- 
ceptor. Eighteen years after the landing of the Pilgrims, Harvard college 
was founded ; twenty years after the arrival of their descendants in the 
Northwest territory, the Ohio university was ready for the reception of 
students. But it was not then called a university, it was styled, what 
indeed it was, an academy. 

Vor. XXX.—No. 1-2.—2 
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This academy furnished many a worthy young man exceptional educa- 
tional opportunities. It had its trials, of course. It was difficult to collect 
rents. But the greatest discouragement was lack of interest on the part 
of the trustees. The board was continually changing. Some permitted 
themselves to be appointed, but would not attend the stated meetings. 
Some of the appointees were uneducated and not in sympathy. More 
‘ than once it devolved upon the patriotic to demand the retirement of 
dead members that live men might be placed upon the board. So in the 
course of the first decade of the academy’s existence, it received the benefit 
of the wise counsel of many able men. Those already mentioned stood 
firm until removed by death. Then there came such worthy men as 
Judge Silvanus Ames, the father of the late Bishop E. R. Ames, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church; Henry Bartlett, for thirty-two years secre- 
tary, whose perfect penmanship renders his writing even at this date 
almost as easy to read as print; Dr. Leonard Jewett, a graduate of the 
Boston Medical college, grandfather of the present secretary, Major L. 
M. Jewett; Judge Elijah Hatch, for nine terms a state representative ; the 
Hon. Charles R. Sherman, father of Senator John Sherman and the late 
General W. T. Sherman; and Governor Thomas Worthington, Dr. S. P. 
Hildreth, Judge Ephraim Cutler, Rev. James Hoge, Hon. Thomas Ewing 
and Hon. Calvary Morris, all even better known in history. 

The academy had opened, and so it was advertised, from session to 
session, in the leading papers of the state. Globes, books and apparatus 
were purchased, and the attendance was very gratifying. Though the 
institution was termed an academy, its guardians never lost sight of 
the idea that it was destined to be a university. In 1810 the laws of the 
college of New Jersey (Princeton) were adopted as the governing code, 
and a course of study was formulated, upon the completion of which the 
student was to receive the degree of bachelor of arts. The curriculum 
thus adopted would compare with those of the best eastern colleges. In 
those days, the trustees could and did meet for deliberation at five o’clock 
in the morning. Should any members be absent, they were on certain 
occasions sent for in the most peremptory manner. The students were 
required to assemble at sunrise for morning prayers. 

In 1812, the board had been re-invigorated by new men, and felt 
peculiarly energetic. It was therefore determined to erect a college 
edifice. At the end of five years what was then considered the finest 
building in the northwest was ready for use. It was a three-story brick, 
substantially made, and fairly well equipped with library and apparatus. 
Still in 1815 before the completion of this college edifice it was ascer- 
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tained that John Hunter and Thomas Ewing had completed the course 
and were entitled to the degree. The former was appointed to pronounce 
the salutatory, and the latter the valedictory. The degrees were conferred. 
Hunter did not live long; Ewing fifteen years later was in the United 
States senate. These were the first to receive degrees from an institution 
in the northwest. 

Until 1812 the preceptor was the entire faculty. He was then fur- 
nished an assistant, and in 1818, Joseph Dana, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
was appointed to teach languages. After a year or two he was made a 
professor. Three years later, Rev. James Irvine, a graduate of Union 
college, was elected professor of mathematics. Mr. Lindley, a graduate 
of Princeton, taught rhetoric and philosophy. The college had become 
differentiated from the academy, and the latter had a specially employed 
principal. There was in addition a librarian. At this point it is gratify- 
ing to recall what Dr. I. W. Andrews once remarked about infant colleges: 
When Yale was ninety-five years old its faculty consisted of a president, 
one professor, and three tutors. Harvard, when a century and a half old, 
had only one professor in the collegiate department. Williams college 
began its work with a president and one tutor. While we would not 
scorn small beginnings we would add that, when eighteen years old, the 
Ohio university had a faculty consisting of four full professors and two 
assistants. 

The Rev. Jacob Lindley had superintended the growth of the institu- 
tion from its earliest active days until it could be ranked among the col- 
leges of the land. He had never wearied nor grown faint-hearted. From 
the first he had planned for collegiate work. In 1822 he began to realize 


that it was 
“Time to grow old, 


To take in sail.” 


He therefore asked to be relieved from the burdens of superintendency. 
He had been appointed preceptor of the academy. The trustees had long 
since begun to style him president. They were now aware of the fact that 
there had never been a president, and it was determined to choose one. 
Professor James Irvine was unanimously elected to the position. He 
accepted, and arrangements were making for a public inauguration. Be- 
fore they could be consummated, he asked leave of absence to travel for 
his health, Hewent east. Not returning after the expiration of a reason- 
able period, the trustees declared the presidency vacant and proceeded to 
find the most competent man to fill the position. They found this man 
in Rev. Dr. Robert G. Wilson, a Presbyterian clergyman of Chillicothe, 
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Ohio. The committee that made such a wise choice consisted of Rev. 
Jacob Lindley, Rev. Dr. Hoge, and Judge Ephraim Cutler., 

Dr. Wilson was born in North Carolina, December 30, 1768. His boy- 
hood was spent in the neighborhood of John C. Calhoun’s home. His 
schooling was received at the academy where Andrew Jackson was edu- 
cated. At Dickinson college, he was a classmate of James Buchanan. 
He received his. degree of Doctor of Divinity from Princeton university. 
In 1824 he was installed president of the Ohio university. 

The inauguration took place on the college green just in front of Pro- 
fessor Dana’s house. A very pretty bower of green leaves had been 
erected in which to hold the exercises. In one end of the bower was a 
high seat; and after the ceremonies were completed, he was escorted 
thither by Governor Jeremiah Morrow on the one side and Judge Ephraim 
Cutler on the other.'. The latter, then a member of the legislature, made 
the installation speech, closing with the words: “ The trustees have now, 
for the first time, the opportunity of delivering over the keys and charter 
to one in whom they and the public have the highest confidence. That 
the merciful God, who has hitherto been pleased to smile on the efforts 
to disseminate light and knowledge, may aid and support in the arduous 
duties this day assigned you, will be the fervent prayer of the trustees.” ? 

The Ohio University not only was the first institution of its kind in the 
northwest, but it long maintained supremacy over the colleges founded at 
a later date. Its graduates went forth to occupy the best positions that 
the new west could offer, Thomas Ewing, the first to receive a diploma, 
leading also in honors. It held such rank as to justify the trustees in em- 
bodying in their minutes occasional bursts of self-laudation. Just before 
the call of Dr. Wilson to the presidency, we find the following statement 
of the condition of the institution : “ It is a subject of peculiar gratification 
that the standing of this institution is rapidly rising in the public mind. 
While there are many other institutions in the state, facts warrant the con- 
clusion that the Ohio university has the precedence in the confidence of 
the public.” * That it continued to hold such a position is evident from 
a single illustration. Daniel Reed graduated from the university the com- 
mencement after Dr. Wilson assumed the duties of president. His parents 
lived on a farm near Urbana, Ohio, a distance of nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles. They had a large family of boys and one daughter. It was 
determined to give the boys the best educational advantages that the west 
afforded, so the Ohio university was selected. There were in succession 


1MS. letter from Dr. H. B. Shipman, grandson of Henry Bartlett. ® Life, p. 179. 
* Trustees’ Minutes, April 17, 1823, p. 130. 
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seven boys to educate. In the spring their help was needed at home to 


plow and to plant, and in the fall,to gatherin. It was necessary for them 
to journey back and forth at these seasons. As there were no public con- 
veyances, the father had to make the journey with a large two-horse car- 
riage. It took three days to make the trip each way, and Mr. Reed made 
it one hundred and twenty times. Did it pay? Daniel, the oldest boy, 
became a college president ; three became lawyers, and one of these a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio; two became doctors; and the 
seventh was shot while commanding a vessel in the attempt to run the 
blockade between New Orleans and Baton Rouge in the civil war.’ 

The institution was still no more than a college, but its guardians were 
mindful of the fact that they were intrusted with the responsibility of 
making it a university. In 1823, the trustees resolved to establish a med- 
ical school, but the resolution was not carried into effect. Such a depart- 
ment must have been made self-supporting, for the legislature seems to 
have forgotten its trust; willing to hamper the institution with all manner 
of laws, it was not willing to give more substantial aid. Dr. Wilson’s 
administration continued fifteen years. The presidency then passed in 
succession into the hands of Rev. Dr. William H. McGuffey, Rev. Dr. 
Alfred Ryors, Rev. Dr. Solomon Howard, and Rev. Dr. William H. Scott. 
During all this period there seems to have been a collusion between the 
legislature and the lessees of the college lands to rob the university. 
Almost the entire period of Dr. Scott’s administration was spent in litiga- 
tion that resulted in reclaiming a part of the institution’s lawful income. 
Great credit is due this loyal son of the Ohio university for his fearless- 
ness and firmness in championing her interests. He left it finally in what, 
it is affirmed, he thought was a moribund condition. But he had planted 
in it new life. Then succeeded the administration of Dr. Charles W. Super, 
a highly cultured gentleman. He saw a future for the institution. First 
establishing himself in the favor of the legislature and the patrons of the 
university, he adjusted its finances in such a way as to render its support 
secure. In this work he has been strongly supported by such trustees as 
the Hon. E. H. Mogre, Major L. M. Jewett, and Hon. George W. Boyce. 
The legislature finally has come to his aid with yearly appropriations. As 
a result, the institution holds a position akin to that which its founders 
designed for it. It is a university in a sense similar to that in which 
many American institutions are universities ; in arts and in some branches 
of science, it is doing post-graduate work of a university character. 


IMS. letter, Mrs. E. G. McFerson. 
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In 1868, the institution became co-educational. We may be justified 
in closing this paper with an episode of pre-co-educational times. 

On May 8, 1827, Dr. Wilson writes the Hon. Dudley Woodbridge, 
trustee, as follows: “I inform you with pleasure that the Faculty have 
engaged William Wall, Esq., temporary instructor in the mathematical 
department of this institution. He is a West Point student, and, accord-- 
‘ing to the testimony of his acquaintances, eminently qualified for the 
duties of the station. He arrived to-day.”' The father of the Reeds, 
referred to above, had moved to Athens. The daughter of the family, 
Mrs. E. G. McFerson, continues the episode in almost the following lan- 
guage : 

Quite an event in the college was the election of a West Point man as 
professor of mathematics. He was stern, had no patience with dull stu- 
dents, and had supreme contempt for the capabilities of women, especially 
to grapple with mathematics. Just then it chanced that I, a girl of 
fifteen, was studying geometry with ‘one of my brothers, my text-book 
being old Euclid. When I had completed the first book, sixty-nine 
propositions, my brother invited Professor Wall to come to the house and 
review me. This he did. I recited to him the whole book, standing at 
the board two or three hours. He stopped me once to ask a question, 
and then said, “ Go on, sis,” but recalling himself apologized on the ground 
that he had never before heard a lady recite. He told his class the 
next time he met them that I, a giv/, had done what none of them could 
do. After this he proposed that I should study algebra with him. The 
granddaughters of Henry Bartlett, now Mrs. Bosworth and Mrs. Gates, 
joined me, and we recited to him several months. As there was no charge 
for instruction, and as in those days there were not so many beautiful 
gifts as now, we were in a quandary as to what we could do to repay him. 
Finally we concluded each to make him a shirt. This we did, feeling sure 
that it would please the wife, whether or not it did the professor.2 Now 
the proportion of lady students is as one to three. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, March 17, 1893. 


1 MS. letter. 2 MS. letter. 




















THE OLD ROUND TOP! 
By S. L. FREY 


There are few counties in the state of New York that contain so many 
old eighteenth century buildings as Montgomery; and each of them is 
as interesting as the “ House of the Seven Gables.” 

Full of recollections, traditions, and memories, they stand as witnesses 
of a past age, a different state of society, and almost another civilization ; 
for a hundred years make a great change in the language of a people, in 
their fashions, manners, and customs, and in their habits of thought ; their 
modes of communication change, and even their ethics and religion are 
not the same. And so it is interesting to the student of history to gather 
up the few loose threads that remain of the warp and woof, and try to 
reweave the story of these old houses and of the generation that ‘built 
them. The materials are far too scant to make it possible to give a con- 
sistent and continuous history of any one of them, for the records are 
few, the traditions uncertain, and the number is limited who care much 
about the days of old. 

The building long known as the “ Round Top” is a well-known feature 
in the landscape a short distance east of Canajoharie. It is a low, round- 
roofed stone house, standing under the bluff, its color so toned down by 
age that it seems to belong there as much as the cliff behind it covered 
with gray lichens. 

It is now owned by the West Shore Railroad, who have shown that 
‘they have some appreciation for the eternal fitness of things by allowing 
it to remain. undisturbed. It is even surmised that they swerved a few 
feet from the line of the survey in order to prevent the destruction of the 
old building, a slight proof that a corporation may have a soul after all. 

When a new country is discovered the traders are the men seen in the 
fore-front, eagerly pressing forward to see what gains may be found, 
regardless of toil and danger, and opening up the wilderness to less adven- 

‘The above was written several years ago, since which time the Round Top has passed 
through various vicissitudes. No interest being taken in it by any one, it rapidly went to decay. 
Boys raided it ; it became the resort of tramps ; Italian laborers camped in it ; the doors were gone ; 
the windows broken ; until finally a fire burned up all of it that would burn, and now nothing 
remains but the walls. 

It seems to be a pity, for the time may come when such memorials of the past will be 
regarded with more interest than they are at present. 
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turous mortals. This was so in the state of New York, especially along 
the Mohawk river, which is the chief route between the east and the 
west, free from the discouraging impediments and barriers of tiresome 
grades and forbidding mountains. As soon as the French and the Dutch— 
trying to reach China by way of the St. Lawrence and the Hudson—had 
discovered the great Iroquois confederacy, the traders began to carry on 
- a lucrative traffic up the Mohawk and in the distant regions beyond. This 
trade was very extensive and is an interesting subject for study. 

The trade so begun continued growing in proportion and conse- 
quence until, in 1750 or thereabouts, we find permanent merchants, with 
stations extending far into the wilderness, to Oswego, Niagara, and 
Detroit. The Mohawk was alive with bateaus, bringing with great labor 
up the stream all kinds of European goods, and returning laden with furs 
and whatever crude products an almost unbroken wilderness could pro- 
duce. Some of these merchants, falling upon the evil days of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, met with loss and destruction of property; the aggregate 
amount upon the books of one of them, against prominent Tory families, 
being ten thousand dollars when the war began. 

After the war closed and a few years of peace had brought a little 
quiet and prosperity, the traders once more began their operations on the 
Mohawk, and pushed them forward with more energy and enterprise than 
ever before. 

Montgomery county at this time was of vast extent, including the 
whole of the state of New York west of Schenectady. Its resources were 
almost unknown; the thin fringe of settlements along the Mohawk had 
been desolated ; but the people had a wonderful recuperative power, and as 
emigrants from the eastern states began to flock in, the trade increased 
as ‘‘ Westward ho!” became the cry, and the Genesee country and Ohio 
opened new fields for agriculture and commerce. 

It was at this time that the Round Top was built by Jeremiah Van 
Rensselaer and Archibald Kane, and belonging as they did to families of 
great prominence in state and national affairs, it is of interest to inquire 
into the circumstance that led them into the Mohawk valley. I quote 
from the Pioneers of Utica: 

“ A few years before the breaking out of the Revolutionary war there 
was living in Dutchess county, within the compass of a dozen miles, a pol- 
ished and delightful family connection. Its head and the venerable patri- 
arch of the parish was Rev. Elisha Kent, a Presbyterian minister ; he was 
educated at Yale college, and had been settled here since about 1740. 
Near him lived his son, Hon. Moss Kent, the father of Chancellor Kent, 
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and not far distant his four sons-in-law ; three of these were thrifty country 
traders, and one a Scotch officer of the Forty-second Highlanders living on 
his half pay. Among the former were John Kane, father of the Kanes of 
whom we are to treat, and Charles Cullen, whose daughter became after- 
ward the wife of James Van Rensselaer. They were both natives of Ire- 
land, and both had been brought up as merchants. 

Chancellor Kent, writing about those pleasant days, said: ‘ Here on a 
line of twelve miles lived Uncle Cullen, on Croton river, where he had 
a very pleasant, and for that day elegant, house and store; next, Grand- 
father Kent on a fine farm with fhouse and orchard situated on high 
ground; next, Uncle Morrison, a Scotch merchant ; next, Uncle Grant ; and 
next Uncle Kane, a prosperous mer¢hant in Pauling precinct near Quaker 
hill. 

“From 1760 to 1776 they were living most respectable and happy as a 
family circle, but alas! the American war came on and dispersed them. 
All of them—my grandfather excepted, who died in 1776—were ship- 
wrecked in their business and fortunes by the tempest of the Revolution. 

“The Kents and the Cullens took sides with the colonies, Grant, 
recalled to service, fell at the storming of Fort Montgomery. Mr. Kane 
adhered to the crown, and forfeited his possessions, for which he was in 
part reimbursed by the British government. After the war he removed to 
the province of New Brunswick, from whence he returned to New York 
city. His sons embarked in commerce. John Kane, the eldest, estab- 
lished an extensive business in New York. His brother James located in 
Albany ; Charles in Schenectady ; while Archibald, associating himself with 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, who had married his sister, opened a branch 
of the house at Canajoharie. Another brother of this adventurous and 
thriving family was Elisha Kane, who married Alida Van Rensselaer and 
settled in Philadelphia. He was the father of John K. Kane, and grand- 
father of Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer. Still another brother was Elias, 
who was a merchant in Whitesboro’ as early as 1792, and was the father 
of Elias Kent Kane, of Illinois. 

“Having traced,one member of the firm until they were united in busi- 
ness in Canajoharie, let us now see who was his partner. 

“Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, jr., was descended from the Greenbush 
branch of the noted proprietary family of Rensselaerwyck ; his father, the 
grandson of the fourth patroon, was General Robert Van Rensselaer, of 
Claverick, who fought in the Revolution, and afterward filled many public 
offices. He was well known throughout the Mohawk vailey as the man 
who failed to support the brave Colonel Brown at the battle of Stone 
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Arabia, and who was held by public opinion responsible for much of the 
destruction caused by the memorable raid of Sir John Johnson and his 
Indian allies. 

“ Jeremiah, when a boy, lived for a time with Major-General Philip 
Schuyler, who was the husband of his father’s sister. General Schuyler 
was an adept in the exact sciences, and wished to train him as an engineer, 
but the youth found the study of figures distasteful, and one day proved so 
indifferent that the general became vexed and called him a blockhead; 
this so enraged the high-spirited nephew that he at once left the house 
and returned to his father. Afterwards, uniting with Archibald Kane, he 
settled at Canajoharie. Here they soon commanded a trade that was the 
largest in the interior of the state. Their house and store was known as 
Arch Hall.” 

This is the Round Top of to-day, the long, low, forsaken, round-topped 
stone building that watches the trains whisk past on the West Shore and 
Central railroads—the Arch Hall where there was so much old-time 
grandeur, and where such an extensive trade was carried on. The build- 
ing now-standing is but a part of the establishment of Arch Hall. In its 
palmy days there were large and commodious stores and warehouses ; a 
canal led to the river, through which the bateau-loads of goods could be 
brought, and where the furs and produce to be sent down the river were 
loaded. 

The place was famous throughout the state, and many incidents and 
anecdotes are even yet remembered of occurrences that took place there. 
It was the scene of the famous Yankee pass story, a tale rendered thread- 
bare by repetition, but which may be told again in this connection. Al- 
though it has been looked upon as a hoax, the following is a version as 
told by one of that generation who vouched for its truth: 

A certain Dutch justice of the peace kept a tavern in the upper part of 
the valley, and one Sunday, seeing two footmen pass his place, he thought 
to turn an honest penny by stopping them and enforcing the Sunday law. 
He hailed the men and said: “I am a squire, and it is against te law to 
trabble on te Sunday.” The men told him they were obliged to travel, 
and rather than not to proceed on their journey they would pay the fine. 
“ Well,” says the squire, “if you gif me six shillings you can go on.” One 
of the men, who was a Yankee, said they were willing to pay it if the justice 
would give them a pass so that they would not be stopped again. That 
the squire was willing to do, and “if the traveler would chust write the 
pass,” he would sign it. So the Yankee wrote an order on the Kanes of 
Arch Hall for fifty dollars,and the justice put his name to it. The 
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document thus duly signed by the justice, who was a man of wealth and 
well known, was paid on presentation a few days after, and the unscrupu- 
lous travelers went on their way rejoicing. When settling time came, the 
squire called at Kane’s for his account; but he refused to pay the item of 
fifty dollars, saying he had never given such an order. “ But is not that 
your signature?” Yes, it looked like it, sure enough. “ Put I gif no such 
order!”’ But after scrutinizing the document for a long time, a grim smile 
was seen to steal over his face, and he said: ‘‘Oh! now I knows dll apout 
it; it is dat tam Yankee pass.” 

The story of the pound of tea, as told by Lyman C. Drapet, secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society, is perhaps more reliable. It was 
told to Mr. Draper by W. W. Tredway, an old resident of Madison, as 
follows: 

“In the summer of 1825, soon after the completion of the Erie canal, a 
passenger boat of which I was master was passing an old, dilapidated build- 
ing known as Kane’s store. Among my passengers was Elias Kane, a very 
intelligent old gentleman, the father of Hon. Elias Kent Kane, of Illinois, 
who in his youth, some forty years earlier, had been employed there as a 
clerk for his elder brother, and who entertained us most agreeably by relat- 
ing incidents occurring about the period of the Revolutionary war and sub- 
sequently. He remarked that soon after the war a stranger came into the 
store and informed them that he had embarked with his goods on a Dur- 
ham boat at Schenectady bound for the Oneida Indian country, and that 
he had just then tied up for the night in the river near by. The stranger 
was Hugh White, of Connecticut, better known as Judge White, who gave 
name to Whitestown and Whitesboro, where he died many years later. 
Several months had passed, when a messenger on horseback appeared at 
the store, bearing a letter from Mr. White to the Kane brothers, informing 
them that General Washington accompanied by General Lafayette was 
soon expected on his way to Fort Stanwix to attend a council of the Six 
Nations, and that he expected to entertain the distinguished visitors, in 
order to do which, tea was a requisite. He therefore ordered a pound of 
tea, with the privilege of returning so much of it as should remain unused. 
Though Washington was prevented from making his expected visit, La- 
fayette with his suite made their appearance in October, 1784, and shared 
Judge White’s hospitalities and participated in the celebrated treaty which 
resulted in the full submission of the Six Nations to the power of the 
United States. A few weeks after Mr. Kane’s statement, the great and 
good Lafayette, the nation’s guest, with his son, George W., made the tour of 
the western states, passing from Utica east on one of our Erie canal 
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packet boats, thus affording me an opportunity, which I gladly embraced, 
of clasping the hand of the noble old patriot, and of presenting to him by 
name my twenty-five or thirty passengers. Possibly I at the same time 
inquired mentally whether he remembered having drank tea in Judge 
White’s log-cabin some forty years previously.” 

In collecting the few facts still remembered relating to the Round Top, 
it is difficult to determine the exact year that the Kanes came into the 
Mohawk valley, different accounts placing it from 1784 to 1795. There is 
reason to think that they were here as early as the first date; that they 
first opened their store in another old building near by, which they occu- 
pied for several years, and that the Round Top was built where it is, be- 
cause the place is in close proximity to the river, which was and had been 
for many years the principal thoroughfare for the transportation of goods 
both up and down the valley. Besides, there was a ferry at this point, 
which made their store accessible from Stone Arabia and other points on 
the other side of the river, and being located on rising ground, although 
very near the bank of the river, they were beyond the reach of the annual 
spring freshets that inundated all the low land. 

At this time the intervale lands were the great wheat fields of the 
state, and the surplus that went to market was taken down the river to 
Schenectady in bateaux and Durham boats. The former being a flat- 
bottomed, clumsy sort of a scow, floating down-stream with ease, but being 
poled up with much labor, had been supplemented by the Durham boats, 
which were sharp-pointed, having a keel and capable of carrying fifty bar- 
rels of flour, and were so called because they were made in Durham 
Township, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

This mode of transportation continued until the Mohawk turnpike was 
built, when, having a smooth, hard road, all produce was taken direct to 
Albany, the wheat chiefly by sleighs in the winter. 

The Kanes were large dealers in wheat, and from an old bill made at 
Arch Hall in 1795 it appears the price at that time was twenty shillings 
per bushel. It may be of interest to quote the prices of a few other 
things from the same bill: Tea, 3/6 per pound; sugar, 1/; allspice, 2/ ; 
linen, 3/9 per yard; a whitewash brush, 3/; a spelling-book, I 4; rum, 
14/ per gallon ; port wine, 12/ per gallon; twilled thickset linen, 7/6 per 
yard. 

The bill is on the old stamped paper, the impress being a queen 
seated on a throne, with the words “ Pro Patria” above, and the name of 
the maker below—G. 1. Olthaar. 

As it is receipted James and Archibald Kane per Cullen, the business 
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probably was carried on in that firm name, although it seemed to be vari- 
ously known as Kane and Van Rensselaer, and John Kane and Brothers. 

It was said of the Mohawk Dutchmen of that day that they were more 
fond of their horses than of their wives. This was American exaggeration 
no doubt; but still the valley was celebrated for its fine horses, and 
Archibald Kane, although not a native, owned some very fine ones, and 
drove tandem in great style. The dress and equipage being then much 
more picturesque than now, the manners, customs, and fashions of the 
centennial days not yet having been superseded by our modern ways, 
made fine horses more of a necessity than they are now. Horseback 
riding was universal. Slavery had not yet been abolished, and every 
gentleman had his black servant. 

Thus it was that Arch Hall saw many a grand gathering of the noted 
men of the whole surrounding country—the lawyers, the doctors, the 
great land owners, the veterans of the war, and travelers from all parts. 

Here came once the poet Moore, and Jooking down the beautiful 
valley wrote the lines: 


‘“‘From rise of morn till set of sun 
* I’ve seen the mighty Mohawk run "— 


a description full of poetic license, unless at such time when the spring 
floods came pouring down. Moore stayed in the vicinity several days, as 
he found many congenial spirits, who gathered nightly at Arch Hall, and 
we can imagine the singing, the story-telling, and the laughter that made 
the round roof ring. A fine copy of Rake Anacreon was long retained by 
one of the old families of the neighborhood as a souvenir of this visit, 
bearing on the fly-leaf the poet’s autograph—Tom. Moore. Doubtless it 
was his own translation of the odes, which was about the first literary 
work he did. He had received a government appointment in Bermuda, 
but tiring of it, he was now taking that journey through America which so 
changed his views in regard to democracy and republics. 

It was an age of license, when gambling and horse-racing were the 
amusements of a people who had just come through a seven years’ war 
with all its fierce battles and savage massacres. There was plenty of hard 
drinking, and many a high carouse took place under the leaden roof of 
Arch Hall. Play often ran high, and deep drinking brought on quarrels, 
which usually were peaceably settled ; but on one occasion, when there was 
a great gathering of the clans, a quarrel of a more serious nature arose be- 
tween Archibald Kane, a Mr. Roseboom, Henry Frey Cox, and others, and 
a duel was the result. This took place on April 18, 1801, in a small pine 
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grove on the hill just west of the Round Top, the principals being Kane 
and Roseboom ; the seconds H. F. Cox and Dr. Douglas, and the surgeons 
Dr. Joshua Webster and Dr. Joseph White; all of whom were among 
the most prominent men of the valley. 

The twenty paces were marked off, and at the signal to fire Roseboom 
did so, his ball taking effect in his antagonist’s arm, and making a bad 
flesh wound. Kane had previously lost his other arm by the explosion of 
a fowling-piece, and was therefore now helpless; and as their wounded 
honor was healed, they shook hands and adjourned to the Kane house for 
another game of cards. 

In Thurlow Weed’s autobiography, speaking of stage-coach traveling, 
he gives an incident as related by one of his fellow-passengers as they 
were passing the Round Top, and as it seems to relate to a second duel 
fought in the same place, and does not seem to have been mentioned by 
any local historian, it may be of interest here. 

Mr. Weed says: “Some gentlemen who had been invited to dine at 
_Arch Hall amused themselves after dinner with cards. In the course of 
the evening a dispute arose between Oliver Kane and James Wadsworth, 
of Geneseo, a gentleman of high intelligence, great wealth, and enlight- 
ened philanthropy, the latter years of whose life were distinguished for 
zeal and liberality in the cause of normal schools and school district libra- 
ries. The quarrel resulted in a challenge, and the parties met before sun- 
rise the next morning, under a tall pine-tree on the bluff behind the store, 
and exchanged shots. Mr. Kane received a slight wound. More than 
thirty years afterward I was walking with Mr. Wadsworth and his son, the 
late General J. S. Wadsworth, on Broadway, when we met Mr. Oliver 
Kane, with whom young Mr. W. exchanged salutations; and observing 
that his father passed making ‘no sign,’ he said, ‘Don’t you know Mr. 
Kane?’ ‘I met him once,’ was the laconic reply. Supposing that James 
had not heard of the duel, when we were alone I mentioned it to him, to 
which he replied, laughing, ‘1 know all about it, but I wanted to draw 
the governor out.’ I had endeavored several years earlier to induce Mr. 
Wadsworth to accept a nomination for governor, and thereafter James S. 
was accustomed to speak to and of him as governor.” 

This duel took place, as Mr. Weed says, in 1808. 

The trade carried on at the Round Top by the Kanes, although large 
and lucrative for a time, was, soon after the opening of the century, greatly 
affected by the settlement of Utica. At this point and at Whitesboro’ 
merchants had settled, and soon drew the trade of all the western coun- 
try. They then opened a store themselves in Utica, and gradually closed - 
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up their business at Arch Hall. It permanently ceased there about 1815, 
and the large amount of real estate owned by them in various parts of 
Montgomery County was disposed of by James Kane, of Albany. It took 
a number of years to do this, as is shown by many letters of Kane to his 
lawyer. In one of these letters Kane speaks of Canajoharie as “ Roofs 
Village” as late as 1828, showing that there had. been an uncertainty as to 
the name, both names being used ever since the Revolution. 

After the business was closed at the Round Top, Archibald Kane 
went to Hayti, where he married and engaged in business, and where he 
died a few years afterward. 

Such are the meagre annals of this once celebrated house and this 
wealthy and powerful family. A hundred years is not a very long period 
of time, but it is long enough, in the case of most houses and families, to 
turn their memory to dust. 

“T have seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate: the fire 
had resounded in the halls: and the voice of the people is heard no more.” 




















A TANGLE IN AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY STRAIGHTENED 


By F. MACBENNETT 


Until of late years the date of Juan Ponce de Leon’s landfall in Florida 
was universally regarded as March 27, 1512, the historians Oviedo and 
Herrera having so interpreted the original documents placed at their dis- 
posal. The account by the latter writer is the only detailed one thus far 
known of this voyage of discovery ; and it gives the days of the weeks, 
dates of the months, courses sailed, etc., together with the events of the 
voyage from the start on March 3 from the island of San Juan, now Porto 
Rico, to the return in the second week of the following October. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, on Easter Sunday, March 27, the discoverer first 
saw the land to which he afterward gave the name of Florida because of 
the two circumstances, that it was like a garden and that the day was the 
festival commonly called in Spain the “ Pasch of Flowers,” namely, Easter 
Sunday. Herrera grouped the account of this voyage, however, with the 
events of the year 1512. Yet as long ago as 1587 Garcilaso de la Vega, a 
contemporary of Herrera, wrote that the year was 1513, in which year 
Easter Sunday fell on March 27.' This statement remained unheeded 
until, about thirty-five years ago, Oscar Peschel directed attention to it 
Since then histories, encyclopedias, school-books, and works of reference 
generally, even different editions of the same work, have been quite con- 
fusing as between the two years 1512 and 1513. Not only this, but fora 
long time the general understanding was that the feast indicated by Pascua 
de Flores was Palm Sunday—a mistake due to an erroneous translation 
which confounded the Spanish term with the French Pégues Fleuries, both 
being literal equivalents, but referring in the former tongue to Easter and 
in the latter to the Sunday preceding.’ Among critical students of his- 
tory, however, the correct date has been for several years past settled and 
accepted as Easter Sunday, March 27, 1513. 

Mr. Henry Harrisse, in his recent work on the Déscovery of North 
America,’ states that before accepting the year 1513 as the correct date, 


1 Garcilaso de la Vega: La Florida del Inca, 1. I., c. Il., p. 3. Madrid, 1723. 

*Peschel: Geschichte des Zeitalters der Entdeckungen, p. 521, n. Stuttgart, 1858. 

* This error seems to have originated with Charlevoix : ‘‘Il appercut le Continent, ot ayant 
abordé, non pas le jour, comme quelques uns l’ont cru, mais dans la semaine de Paques Fleuries,” 
etc. Histoire del’ Isle Espagnole ou de Saint-Domingue, t. 2,1. v. p. 125. Amsterdam, 1733. 

*p. 149. London and Paris, 1892. 
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and the consequences thereof, he: must call the attention of his readers 
“to a document which, as it now stands, certainly leads to a different con- 
clusion.” The document referred to begins as follows: “The king. The 
agreement which by our command was made with you, Juan Ponce de 
Leon, to proceed to settle the island of Beniny and the island of Florida 
which at our order you discovered,” etc., and bears date: “ Done at Val- 
ladolid on the twenty-sixth of September of the year one thousand five 
hundred and twelve.” ! In view of this date Mr. Harrisse says it is evi- 
dent that when it was written Juan Ponce de Leon had already accom- 
plished the discovery of Florida. This might be true and yet the date of 
the paper be false. He points out, however, that it is materially impos- 
sible to reconcile 1512 with the narrative of the voyage, whereas 1513 
agrees throughout with the historian’s account ; and he gives Oscar Peschel 
the credit of having been the first to note the discrepancy in this respect. 
Yet, as stated above, Garcilaso de la Vega had directed attention to the 
fact that Easter, the day of the landfall, was March 27 in the year 1513; 
and Peschel duly gave him credit for the observation. Mr. Harrisse then 
relates that “after Ponce de Leon had accomplished his discovery he 
petitioned Ferdinand of Aragon for leave to settle the country. This was 
granted him, and we possess a document to that effect,” namely, the docu- 
ment just referred to. 

The date 1512 may be one of the “errors and contradictions” into 
which the worthy Herrera sometimes fell, or the result of that artifice and 
duplicity which at that period “ greatly impaired the credit of those official 
documents which we are accustomed to regard as the surest foundations 
of history.” This will appear on following up the chain of facts which 
will be here presented to the reader. The first fact is that the king was 
not at Valladolid at any time during the month of September, 1512, as is 
clearly established by his itinerary: “ Year 1512. The king was in Bur- 
gos until the month of August, when he left for Logrofio, bent on the 
capture of the kingdom of Navarre, . . . and afterward returned to 
Burgos on Christmas Eve, and started at once for Valladolid. . . . The 
king left Logrofio and went to Burgos and Valladolid, and there remained 
until the end of said year.”* And all the documents that we find signed 
by the king in the month of September, 1512, are dated at Logrofio. It 
was from that place that Ferdinand carried on his correspondence with 
Lord Willoughby and Sebastian Cabot in September and October, 1512, 


1 Coleccion de documentos inéditos, etc. (América y Oceania), t. xxii., pp. 33-37. Madrid, 1874 
? Quintana: Pizarro, II., 190, App. 7. Prescott: Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. iii., p. 105, n, 
® Coleccion, etc., t. xviii., p. 324, et seq. 

Vor, XXX.—No. 1-2.—3 
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in his effort to secure Cabot’s services as navigator and discoverer, and to 
induce him to reside in Spain.! There are letters from the Portuguese 
ambassador near the Spanish king, showing that Ferdinand was at Lo- 
grofio at the period in question. And the history of the war in Navarre 
records that “ during the whole time the king was at Logrofio, straining 
every effort in behalf of his people then in Navarre.”* The war ended 
early in December, and the king, as stated above, returned to Burgos on 
Christmas Eve. . The second fact is, that the account of Juan Ponce de 
Leon’s voyage shows that he started from the island of San Juan on March 
3, and did not return with the news of his discovery until the second week 
in October following.’ Clearly, then, no knowledge of his success could 
have reached Spain by September 26 of that same year; and it was im- 
possible for the result of his voyage to become known even in the island 
of San Juan before his return, for Oviedo states that “the captain, Juan 
Pohce, with his crews and caravels, had a hard time, and went about lost 
among those islands for over six months in search of this fountain.’’4 
Furthermore, there is evidence that Juan Ponce de Leon was in the island 
of San Juan during the year 1512. The king’s letters to Ceron and Diaz 
of August 12 and December 10 of that year establish the fact that he was 
there occupied in far different business from that of discovery; and the 
king’s letter to Juan Ponce de Leon himself on December 10, 1512, proves 
the same thing.’ So does the record of his trial in that year for malver- 
sation ; and from this it appears that he was present in court during the 
first days of October, 1512.5 So that this patent to settle the newly dis- 
covered land cannot have been issued in the same: year with the original 
one authorizing the voyage of discovery, which bears date Burgos, Feb- 
ruary 23,1512. And to pretend that a charter could be issued at Burgos 
on February 23, and sent from Spain by way of the headquarters in the 
Indies, at Santo Domingo, to the island of San Juan, in time for an expe- 
dition to set sail March 3, remain over six months lost and unheard from 
until the second week in October, and yet a knowledge of its doings be- 
come known in Spain so as to admit of the issue of another patent, based 
on its results, on September 26, 1512, is unquestionably absurd. The year, 


 Harrisse : Jean et Sébastien Cabot, App. xv.-xviii. Paris, 1882. 

* Bernaldez: Los Reyes Catélicos, vol. ii.. p. 401. 

* Herrera : Historia General, etc., t. 1, Dec. I., 1. ix.-xi., p- 311, et seq. Madrid, 1601. 
*** Anduvieron el capitan Juan Ponce y su gente y caravelas perdidos y con mucho trabajo mas 
Historia General, etc., t. I, 1. xvi., 


” 


de seis meses por entre aquellas islas 4 buscar esta fuente. 
c. xi. Madrid, 1851. 
* Winsor: Marrative and Critical History of America, vol. ii., p. 232. 
® Coleccion, etc., t. xxxiv., p. 456, et seq. 
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then, of this second document must have been some one subsequent to 
that of the original patent dated February 23, 1512. 

Now, Oviedo gives a clue to the correct year of the expedition. He 
says that “ whilst the captain Juan Ponce was away on his discovery, the 
admiral Don Diego Columbus, on account of complaints made to him 
about Juan Ceron and Miguel Diaz, deprived them of the governorship of 
San Juan, and put in their stead the Comendador Rodrigo de Moscoso; 
and he remained but a short time in charge, as many complaints were 
made of him also, although he was a good man, on which account the 
admiral determined to go to that island of San Juan,” etc.! The same 
visit of the admiral is referred to by Las Casas, who specifies no date.* 
But Herrera mentions it with the events which he groups at the begin- 
ning of 1514.5. After a bitter strife between the parties the king, under 
date of Seville, June 15, 1511, had ordered Juan Ponce de Leon, then 
governor, to restore their authority to Ceron and Diaz, they to be under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the admiral thenceforth! These are the 
officials referred to above as having been removed whilst Juan Ponce de 
Leon was off on his voyage of discovery. And, as shown above, they 
were still in authority at the close of 1512, for the king addressed them 
in their official capacity in regard to Juan Ponce de Leon on December 
10 of that year. Their removal and the admiral’s trip to the island of 
San Juan must have been, then, subsequent to this last date. 

There is a letter from Ferdinand to the officials at Santo Domingo, 
dated July 4, 1513, in which he states that he was “ rejoiced at the depart- 
ure of Juan Ponce de Leon for Bimini,” and instructing them “ to be care- 
ful to provide for him, and advise me of all.”5 These facts show that 
the expedition was undertaken between December 10, 1512, and July 4, 
1513; and as the days of the weeks and even the religious festivals men- 
tioned in the discoverer’s log (with one slight exception) agree perfectly 
with the calendar of 1513—and with no other year thereabouts—we must 
conclude that that is the correct date of the discovery. The fact also is 
significant that Juan Ponce de Leon does not reappear in any of the 


?«*En tanto que el capitan Juan Ponce andaba en su descubrimiento el almirante don Diego 
Colom, por quexas que le dieron de Johan Ceron é Miguel Diaz les quité el cargo de la gobernacion 
de San Johan,” etc. Ubi supra. 

® Historia de las Indias, \. I1., c. 55 ; in the Coleccion, etc., t. Ixiv., p. 284. 

* Historia General, t. 1., 1. x.,c. 10, p. 356. This shows that he knew it to be later than 1512 
and nearer to 1514—probably in the summer or fall of 1513. 

* Coleccion, etc., t xxxii., p. 164. 

°** Alégrome de la ida de Xoan Ponce de Leon 4 Bimini. Tened cuidado de proveerle i 
avisadme de todo.” Winsor, vol. ii., p. 284. 
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records until 1514, when, as Herrera relates (under the now clearly impossi- 
ble date of 1512) he was at court, and “ passing for a person of considera- 
tion,” he was ordered by the king to consult with the royal officials and 
others of experienceas to the most efficient measures to protect the island 
of San Juan from the incursions of the Carib Indians. As news had just 
then been received that the island would have to be abandoned unless 
some protection were provided, the result of these deliberations was that 
a fleet should be fitted out at Seville to attack the Caribs in their own 
islands, and that Juan Ponce de Leon should take command of it. As an 
inducement and encouragement he was given the command in the island 
of San Juan, with the additional rights and privileges of Repartidor of all 
the Indians, etc.,and he was to proceed to Seville so as to be ready to take 
advantage of the favorable winds of January, 1515.1! His first duty was 
to curb and chastise the Caribs, after which he was authorized to take his 
fleet and whatever other company he might choose, and go to occupy the 
lands he had already discovered. The patent which has been made to 
bear-date September 26, 1512, clearly applies to the expedition now in 
question. But that this is a false date appears again from the very first 
paragraph, where the king declares that, as in the original grant, he had 
been allowed three years from the date of its receipt for the settlement 
of whatever lands he might discover, provided he should set out to make 
such discovery within the first year; and he adds: “ As up to the present 
time you have been occupied with matters connected with our service and 
have not had time to give your mind to it [that is, the settlement of the 
lands already discovered under that first charter], it is my pleasure and 
good will that the three years commence to run and be reckoned from 
the day that you embark for the said islands.” This would be rather 
absurd language to use on September 26, 1512—not quite seven months 
after the date of the original patent for the discovery had been signed, 
and scarcely more than four months after its receipt by the beneficiary, 
and that too in relation to lands whose discovery could not as yet be 
known.” The fact is apparent, and it is admitted by Herrera,’ that 
as the three years approached their term Juan Ponce de Leon went to 
Spain in order to secure an extension, which was granted on condition 
that he would first take the fleet to be then fitted out at Seville and sub- 


' Dec. 1, 1. x., c. xvi, 

* A simple reckoning of the time that would be left for the king’s service, or for making prep- 
arations to settle his new find, after deducting that which must necessarily have been consumed 
in the communications to and from Spain, and in the search for the ‘‘ Fountain of Youth,’ 
make this quite plain. 

* loc. cit. 
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due the Carib Indians. On account of his influential friends at court he 
was not pressed for the immediate settlement of his new lands, and he 
remained some months in Castile, until the alarming news from the Caribs 
prompted the king to urge his departure by January, 1515.1 . 

Any one who has compared the several editions of important docu- 
ments of that period will have found many and far more serious discrep- 
ancies than the one here brought to light. Whether they are due to 
oversights in the editing or to other causes, only a careful scrutiny of 
the originals, in view of the well-known or well-established facts of each 
case, will show.” Juan Ponce de Leon, then, received his first patent, 
dated Burgos, February 23, 1512, sometime in the spring of that year, but 
spent the balance of the year in the king’s service and in defending a 
suit that had been brought against himself under a royal commission 
bearing the same date. The charge was that he had not made a true 
accounting of the proceeds from the royal mines. The suit ended with a 
verdict against him early in October, 1512, and he had to pay a heavy sum 
into the treasury, but he appealed the case. As the first year of his char- 
ter was fast wearing away, he equipped his vessels and sailed on his search 
for the “ Fountain of Youth,” March 3, 1513, and returned October 14, 
1513, with the news of his success in discovering a new island. He then 
went to Spain and secured a second concession and an extension of his 
privileges, partly through his influential friends at court and partly by con- 
senting to lead a fleet to curb and chastise the Caribs; and this charter is 
the document in question, which has been made to bear the false date of 
“Valladolid, September 26, 1512,” its true one being “ Valladolid, Sep- 
tember 26, 1514.” 

1 Favorecia 4 Juan Ponce Pero Nuiiez de Guzman, aio del Infante D. Fernando, en cuya 
casa se crid, y por esto no se le did priesa para que executase luego su comision, i asi se detuvo 
algunos meses en Castilla.” Dec. I., 1. ix., c. xiii. 

This is placed towards the end of the record of 1512; but, as shown already, Juan Ponce de 
Leon was at that period in the island of San Juan, and still the paragraph in which the above ~ 
statement occurs admits that the favors thus obtained were granted while he was at court, but 
this is known to have been only in the year 1514. 

* ** Los archivos han padecido mucho por la ignorancia, malicia, embidia, ambicion, lascivia, 


robo, vanidad, pobreza, tiempo, potillo, incendio y guerra . . . y 4 Dios gracias se han tomado 
eficaces providencias para el posible remedio,” etc. Berni i Catala: Creacion, Antiquedad i 
Privilegios de Castilla, p.3, $1. Valencia, 1769. 

In the original patent for Juan Ponce’s discovery, dated Burgos, February 23, 1512 
(Coleccion, etc., t. xxii., p. 29), there is this discrepancy: ‘‘Item que vos haré merced, y por la 
presente vos la hago, por tiempo de doce afios, contados,” etc. Just below this statement, on the 
same page of the same document, the time here referred to as ‘‘ twelve years” is spoken of as 
‘* dichos diez afios,” ‘‘ said ten years.” The evidences of more than one hand in the draughting 
of single papers in the state department at that time are abundant throughout the Coleccion de 


documentos, etc. 

















A BATTLE-FIELD THAT IS SELDOM VISITED—KING’S 
MOUNTAIN 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON, JR. 


The battle-field of King’s Mountain is still in the midst of a wild soli- 
tude, and from the ridge where the struggle took place there is a wide- 
spreading view of mile after mile of sombre forest. The extent of the 
prospect amazed us. So very gradual was the ascent, following the wind- 
ing road as it led through the dusky woods, that even when the summit 
was attained it was impossible to believe that we were at any considerable 
height. Nor were we. Yet the conformation of the land is so peculiar 
that the eye may sweep over a broadly extensive expanse to where a 
delicate, faint blue line of lofty mountains, misty and grand, stretches 
along the horizon. 

The darkly solemn green of the forest environment, and the hazy pur- 
ple, and the quivering lights and shadows where the wind toys with the 
sunshine, form a striking scene, and have an effect as of hidden mystery. 


‘One wonders what is concealed amid those dense woods, where the sun’s 


rays seek to pierce in vain, and, thus wondering, realizes with what fore- 
boding disquietude the British commander must have gazed at the gloomy 
forest and speculated as to the extent of the danger that the shadows con- 
cealed. 

And then the danger suddenly disclosed itself, for out of the sombre 
depths came bands of fearless riflemen, burning with patriotic fervor and 


bitter hate. 
‘«Campbell was there—” 


“so runs an old song written shortly after the battle— 


“ And Shelby, and Cleveland, and Colonel Sevier, 
Taking the lead of their bold mountaineers, 
Brave Indian fighters, devoid of all fears. 


Like eagles a-hungry in search of their prey, 

We chas’d the old fox for the best part of the day. 

At length on King’s Mountain the old rogue we found, 
And we, like bold heroes, his camp did surround.” 


King’s mountain is not a solitary height, but, instead, is a range, or 
succession of ridges, some sixteen miles in length. The head of the range 
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is in North Carolina, although only a few miles over the border from its 
sister state to the southward, and is an abrupt peak, rising boldly to quite 
an altitude. The greater part of the range, however, is in South Carolina, 
and that portion where the battle was fought is quite near the state line. 

After the disastrous defeat of the American forces at Camden, it seemed 
as if there could no longer be any organized resistance to British authority 
in the southern colonies, and so Lord Charles Cornwallis, in command of 
the British army, marched deliberately northward, at the same time detach- 
ing Major Ferguson, with a strong force, toward the west, to crush any 
lingering traces of disaffection and enroll loyalists under the banner of 
the king. 

Patrick Ferguson was a notableman. He had seen service in Flanders. 
He had fought in Germany. He had taken part in a war with insurgent 
Caribs. He had invented a new and wonderful rifle. He had attained 
such skill in the use of his weapon as to attract the attention of high func- 
tionaries and of King George himself. 

Sent to America, he did good service at the battle of Brandywine, and 
just before the opening of that battle had refrained from shooting a Con- 
tinental officer of high: rank who had come within easy range of his rifle. 
Ferguson was afterward told, and always firmly believed, that the man 
whose life he undoubtedly spared was George Washington, and while 
there is some reason to believe that this was possibly a mistake, it seems 
certain that it was either Washington or Count Pulaski. 

Ferguson was brave. He was active. He was impetuous. Ruthless 
though his acts frequently were, he never descended to baseness in_ his 
cruelty, and he always kept before him a rough but firm conception of 
what were the limits to which a soldier could honorably proceed. 

On his expedition into the western portion of the Carolinas he was 
accompanied by a body of experienced regulars, and his strength was 
greatly augmented by large numbers of loyalists who hastened to join 
him. 

The loyalists were doubtless, in general, as good soldiers and as good 
men as were such of their neighbors as upheld the cause of the Revolution, 
yet they were objects of the fiercest hatred. Nor was the hatred alto- 
gether undeserved, for there could with justice be charged upon them 
many a wild scene of violence and many a ferocious act. 

Yet the Revolutionists were equally chargeable with similar enormities. 
In the southern colonies, in fact, there had been developed a deadly inter- 
necine struggle. Terrible outrages and fearful reprisals had alternated 
with each other, and when, at length, the overwhelming defeat at Camden 
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had caused the disappearance of organized resistance on the part of the 
Americans, the arrogance and cruelties of the Tories increased. 

Ferguson himself, scrupulous though he was in regard to some extremes, 
was sternly severe in his treatment of rebels, and upon him and his fol- 
lowers, as they marched through the sparsely settled regions of the west, 
fell the anger of the furiously enraged people. All the outrages of the 
‘Tories were charged upon him, but he went contemptuously on his de- 
structive way. 

And suddenly there came amazing tidings! As marvelously as if the 
wilderness had been sown with the fabled dragons’ teeth, an army had 
sprung into existence, and, grimly bent upon his destruction, was in fierce 
pursuit. From pleasant valleys where even now, after the lapse of more 
than a century, there are isolated log-huts and the primitive simplicity of 
the backwoods, brave men rallied to the gathering places, while others 
came from beyond the mountains whose magnificent summits rise glori- 
ously against the sky. They came from the banks of streams of whose 
existence the astounded British had never heard. They came from settle- 
ments whose very names were unknown. 

Scouts and faithful loyalists brought intelligence of the gathering of 
the “ Back Water” men, as they were called, and Ferguson could not but 
realize his danger. He issued an urgent address to the people, calling 
upon them to rally to his standard. 

“ Unless you wish to be eat up by an inundation of barbarians, who 
have begun by murdering an unarmed son before the aged father, and 
afterward lopped off his arms, and who by their shocking cruelties and 
irregularities give the best proof of their cowardice and want of discipline ; 
I say, if you wish to be pinioned, robbed, and murdered, and see your 
wives and daughters, in four days, abused by the dregs of mankind—in 
short, if you wish or deserve to live and bear the name of men, grasp 
your arms in a moment and run to camp.” 

Seriously alarmed, he began a retreat, and adroitly endeavored to turn 
the pursuers off his track. He sent news to Cornwallis that he was hard 
pressed. He stated that with a re-enforcement of several hundred troops 
he would be able to beat the rebels back. 

Cornwallis had taken post at Charlotte, in the southern part of North 
Carolina, and Ferguson sent him word that he was proceeding thitherward 
by a road leading by way of the Cherokee Ford on Broad River. 

It was the evening of October 6, 1780, that he reached the spot that 
was fated to witness his overthrow, and there he made a camp for the 
night. The next morning he did not hasten on his way. He fully ex- 
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pected that re-enforcements would arrive. He had retreated so far that he 
was but thirty-five miles from Cornwallis. He did not know that Corn- 
wallis was urging upon Tarleton to hasten to his relief, but that Tarleton, 
pleading illness, but probably actuated by jealousy, was unwilling to go. 

Ferguson’s military pride forbade him to farther retreat. The thought 
of flying, crest-fallen, into Charlotte, before a nondescript army of back- 
woodsmen, was unbearable. He heard, in imagination, the scarcely con- 
cealed taunts and sneers of the officers of the main army, and was stung 
to adopt the perilous decision to remain on King’s Mountain. 

The pursuing riflemen were rough and picturesque. They were Indian 
fighters. They were hunters. Their wilderness life had made them brave 
and bold. As they galloped onward through the narrow roads of the 
forest they thought not of possible defeat—their only fear was that Fer- 
guson might escape them. 

They wore coonskin caps. Their shirts were of homespun or deer’s 
hide. Their clothing, Indian fashion, was elaborately fringed. Indian 
fashion, too, many of them bore tomahawks in their belts besides their 
keen-bladed knives. Slung across each saddle, in front of the rider, was 
a long rifle, the favorite’and deadly weapon of the frontier. 

Who was to be deemed the leader of the strangely assembled force was 
an important question. Each band of backwoods militia was under its 
own colonel, and each colonel considered himself quite as fit as any of the 
others to take command. To reconcile such opinions—so alike in char- 
acter yet so divergent in result—it was at first decided that the various 
colonels should assume command on successive days, subject to the con- 
trol of all the colonels as a body. It was soon seen, however, that such a 
course was unsatisfactory, and it was decided to constitute Colonel Camp- 
bell the leader—not that he was the best among them, but because 
there were reasons why his advancement would be looked upon with less of 
jealousy than would the advancement of any of the others, It was in the 
afternoon of October 7th that the American army reached the spot where 
Ferguson had encamped. 

The British force consisted of some eight hundred men. That of the 
Americans has been variously estimated, but it is probable that it did not 
greatly exceed one thousand. Yet, although thus only about equal in 
numbers, the Americans decided to surround their adversaries. 

The highest part of the spur is near where it leaves the main line of the 
mountain, and from there it trends gradually downward toward its point. 
It averages some eighty feet in height. In width it varies from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty-five feet. It is about a quarter of a mile long. 
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This ridge the Americans decided to surround. 

Their adversaries were in a selected position—a position from which 
Ferguson emphatically declared that it was impossible to drive him ; yet 
the riflemen saw at once the way in which the position could best be 
assailed. 

Ferguson, perhaps, expected that should they venture to attack him 
they would charge upon the ridge from the adjoining high ground, along 
a comparatively level approach; and had they done this he would have 
been well prepared to repulse them. The level approach was narrow, and 
even a small body of steady troops could have there kept the militia at 
bay. The American officers, however, well understood this, and therefore 
it was that, to Ferguson’s amazement, they spread their men along each 
side of the ridge and opposite the point as well. 

Most of the riflemen dismounted, and, tying their horses in the woods, 
prepared for the assault. Then, before the fight began, each colonel ex- 
horted his men to do their utmost. From time to time, too, in the course 
of the battle, they briefly called out encouraging words. Many of their 
terse and stirring utterances have been preserved, and from these samples 
it must be admitted that the army so often referred to that swore so 
terribly in Flanders had a strong rival at King’s Mountain. 

The riflemen had learned the art of war in a peculiar school, the 
Indians having been their teachers. When they advanced to the attack 
against Ferguson they made the forest resound with the awful war-whoop 
of the savages, and, instead of pressing at once right up the ridge, as most 
soldiers would have done, they fought to quite an extent in Indian fashion, 
from behind logs and trees, picking off their enemies with fatal precision, 
and working forward as rapidly as they could. 

It was well understood that they would be unable to withstand a 
bayonet charge, and so the orders were to retreat down the hill whenever 
they should be thus attacked, but to retreat only so far as the charging 
party pursued, and then to promptly turn and follow the British soldiers 
back. Had it not been for the anticipation and cool consideration of this 
phase of the battle, disastrous rout and panic would probably have resulted. 
As it was, however, such part of the line as was charged always retreated 
in an orderly manner, as arranged for, while their companions along the 
other portions of the ridge redoubled their firing. No charging party 
dared to go far, for had they done so their own retreat would have been 
hopelessly cut off. 

With the riflemen surrounding the ridge the British were almost help- 
less. Their familiar tactics were of no avail. The Americans were elusive, 
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omnipresent, unconquerable. And, too, there was but slight’ danger of 
the attacking parties shooting into each other, although advancing from 
different sides toward a common centre, for their firing was all upward. 
It was, moreover, practically impossible for Ferguson to send re-enforce- 
ments from one part of the ridge to another, because the Americans, 
attacking from all directions without intermission, kept every portion of 
the British forces busily engaged. 

Many anecdotes of the battle have been preserved. One, which well 
shows the awfulness of the war in its arrayal of even members of the same 
family against each other, tells of two brothers who, in the heat of the 
action, were seen to level their rifles at each other. Both fired—and both 
fell. 

Another story is of a man, one of the backwoods force, who, as his 
friends well knew, was constitutionally timorous, and wont to flee when- 
ever danger threatened. He had often struggled against the cowardly 
impulse, and on this expedition was one of the foremost in the pursuit, 
determined to once for all conquer his timidity. Before the battle began, 
his friends, fearing that he would again disgrace himself, urged him to keep 
well in the rear. ; 

“No!” he exclaimed. ‘I am determined to stand my ground to-day, 
live or die!” 

But in spite of all his valorous intentions he could not overcome his 
pusillanimity. At the very first fire he turned and fled! 

After the battle, cast down with humiliation, he lugubriously explained 
that he was altogether unconscious of what he was doing until he had gone 
about a hundred and fifty yards, and that then, realizing that he was actu- 
ally running away, he tried to stop, but “ his confounded legs would carry 
him off!” 

The entire battle lasted for but about an hour. Ferguson, after cour- 
ageously doing all that a brave man could, was mortally wounded, being hit 
by some six or more bullets, and when he fell his men at once surrendered. 

But the white flags that they displayed at different portions of the 
ridge were at first disregarded. So violent was the hatred that had been 
aroused that their conquerors would not at once cease from slaughtering 
them. And when at length the firing was over and the dejected prison- 
ers had yielded up their arms, numbers of the Americans, both officers 
and men, flocked with savage joy to witness the final moments of the 
dying Ferguson. Nor were they content with this, for the body, after his 
death, was hacked and maltreated by men whom the fierceness of the war 
had made into veritable savages. 
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The American loss was about one hundred in killed and wounded. 
That of the British was, in killed and wounded, about double that num- 
ber, while the remaining six hundred yielded themselves as prisoners. 

A week after the battle, as the army drew back toward the westward, 
it was formally decided to put some of the prisoners to death in retaliation 
for cruelties practiced by the other side, and nine men were accordingly 
hanged, six of them being officers, 

This act was determined upon by a court-martial composed of officers 
of the American force, and was a cool ana deliberate proceeding; it had 
not the excuse of being done immediately after the battle, and before the 
heat of conflict had subsided. 

It has indeed been frequently stated that the men were put to death 
at the battle-field, and tradition long pointed out a particular tree as the 
one upon which the executions took place. When we were there the 
legend was repeated to us, although the particular tree was supposed to 
have disappeared. Asa matter of fact, however, the men were executed 
at a place shown on old maps as “ Bickerstaff’s,” quite a distance west of 
King’s Mountain, and not far from the present town of Rutherfordton. 

Two or three days before these formal executions Campbell had issued 
a General Order which all too plainly shows the kind of treatment that the 
prisoners received. 

“T must,” he said, “ request the officers to endeavor to restrain the dis- 
orderly manner of slaughtering and disturbing the prisoners.” 

His complaint, it will be noticed, was that the slaughtering was “ dis- 
orderly.” At Bickerstaff’s, a few days later, it was perhaps orderly enough 
to please him. 

All of the prisoners suffered extreme hardships on the march, being 
treated with ceaseless cruelty and insult, and when, one day, they were 
taken to hear a sermon preached, it is not surprising that the truths of the 
gospel, presented under such circumstances, affected them but little, or 
that one of the officers angrily wrote in his diary that the sermon was 
“ stuffed as full of republicanism as the rebel camp is of horse thieves.” 

What finally became of the prisoners is quite diverting. The victors 
did not know what to do with them, and the subject was one of grave 
and serious discussion, One place after another, and one plan after 
another were proposed, until finally, after it was even suggested that the 
captives all be sent to General Washington, to be by him incorporated 
into the regular Continental army, Congress took the matter in charge and 
formally passed solemn resolutions. 

And then it was discovered that the prisoners had disappeared ! 
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Some were dead; some had been paroled ; many had escaped ; of many 
others no account whatever could be given. A letter written in January 
of 1781 states that at that time there were but sixty of the captured men 
remaining. 

Yet, although thus much of the fruits of victory was so carelessly lost, 
the battle was of far-reaching effect. Not only was Cornwallis so alarmed 
as to give up, for that year, his projects of invasion, and to retreat in pre- 
cipitate haste to Charleston, but, more than this, the victory so restored 
the crushed feelings of the Americans as to make the battle of King’s 
Mountain an important turning point in the war. 

At the foot of the point of the battle ridge there still stands a rude 
stone monument, bearing the name of Ferguson and that of an American 
officer also killed in the battle, and it has been believed that under that 
stone the body of the British leader was buried. An old resident of the 
neighborhood, however, living some miles from the ridge, said to us that he 
had been -told, years since, by an old man who when a boy “ toted water 
to the wounded after the battle,” that Ferguson had been buried (very 
shallow, so that some of his clothing showed, but with a log rolled over 
him to keep off wild animals) at a point on the side of the ridge and quite a 
distance from this monument. Our informant said that he afterward dug 
at the spot pointed out by the old man, and that, in the pipe-clayish soil, 
he found the imprint of the shape of a man’s body. A few bones were 
there ; a rusty pocket-knife; a screw used on flint-lock guns; and a cravat 
chain. The rusted knife he still retains, and it was with much of interest 
that we examined it. 

A rhododendron-bush grows by the side of the grave. An oak-tree 
stands at the head. Ascraggly growth of sour-wood and pine is all about. 

The summit of the ridge is stony and rough and covered with a 
stunted growth of trees. A squared wooden post, some nine feet high, 
marks the spot where Ferguson is supposed to have been killed, while on 
the highest point of the ridge stands a granite monument, twenty-eight 
feet in height, unveiled in 1880, on the occasion of the centennial anni- 
versary of the battle. 

This monument, standing so prominently on the ridge, may be seen 
from the distant passing trains of the Richmond and Danville railroad. 
The station at which visitors to the battle-ground should alight is the 
village known as King’s Mountain, seven or eight miles distant from the 
place where the battle was fought. 

Of late years the locality has been overlooked and but rarely visited. 
‘‘Do many people come here?” we asked. 
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There was puzzled doubt, and then the reply: 

“No, very seldom. I ¢hink, though, that there was an old man came 
here a year ago.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hambright, who took an active part in the battle, 
and who, though badly wounded, refused to retire, and fought bravely on 
while his boot filled with blood, built a house about a mile from the battle- 
field immediately after the close of the war. It was built, so it is said, in 
the space of twenty days, through the assistance of distant neighbors who 
came from miles around to do their share. 

It was made of pine-wood—logs, beams, and all—and still stands in 
good preservation. It is at present occupied by the grandson of the man 
who constructed it. 

The great fireplace, which once stretched its capacious width across 
the side of the main room, has been bricked in and made smaller, but the 
present owner, standing in front of it, said to us with reflective retrospec- 
tion : 

“I have raised eight children, and they could all have sat on a log in 
that fireplace in a row.” : 

Among the distant mountains whose splendid summits tower so 
proudly upwards—among those far-off peaks which show so beautifully 
from the ridge where the battle was fought—still live a backwoods 
people. 

For the civilization of to-day has scarcely touched those lofty heights ; 
it has scarcely entered into those peaceful valleys; save to soften the 
fierce cruelty of the past. The mountain dwellers, straight-limbed, supple, 
keen of eye, open of heart, still live in plain log-cabins, still wear home- 
spun, still are unaffected and brave. ; 

We have visited at their homes; we have listened to the musical whir 
of their spinning-wheels ; we have sat in front of their blazing fires of log; 
and we have thought that we could well understand what manner of men 
those were, who, without hope of pay, hastened forth from the wilderness 
to the battle of King’s Mountain. 





MARY WASHINGTON 
By HORACE EDWIN HAYDEN 


To an American there is a sacredness about this name which surrounds 
that of no other woman of this continent. Mary Ball, as the mother of 
Washington, will always hold a prominent place in the annals of American 
motherhood. What little is known of her character and appearance is 
learned almost entirely from Zhe Recollections and Private Memoirs of 
Washington, by his adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis. 
What he relates concerning her indicates the source of that marvelous 

-equipoise of character which made her distinguished son the hero of his 

century, and the Father of his Country. With but scant material to 
draw from, Mr. Custis gives us a most pleasing picture of this noble 
Virginia matron. But the moderation which marks his statements is in 
striking contrast with the style of other and later writers. He records 
nothing but facts as he learned them from contemporaries. Other writers, 
Lossing, Waiter, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Conklin, and now Mrs. Terhune 
(Marion Harland), have all woven so much fiction into the life of the 
mother of Washington, and the history of her family, that it is time for 
some one to rescue her from her friends. One exception must be made, 
of Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s interesting volume, Washington and Mount 
Vernon. He has closely followed Mr. Custis in his wise discrimination, 
and being a kinsman of Mary Ball, has given research to his deductions. 
The others have simply written, as it were, “ at second-hand.” Mrs. Ter- 
hune’s Story of Mary Washington, Boston, 1892, noticed in the Magazine 
of American History, December, 1892, is published under the auspices 
of “ The National Mary Washington Memorial Association.” It comes 
before the public, therefore, with some show of authority. The very 
name of “ Marion Harland” as its author, a name that is as a house- 
hold word in the United States, should be a guarantee of its accuracy. 
And yet, it is largely a pleasing fiction with an historical title. 

Mary Washington was the granddaughter of Colonel William Ball, of 
Millenbeck, Lancaster county, Virginia. This William Ball was zo? a royal- 
ist officer who fled to Virginia, but a merchant, who had probably learned 
his business, as was the popular custom, in one of the guilds of London, 
or some other city in England. He appeared in Virginia records in 1661, 
as “ William Ball, Merchant.” He continued at this business until his 
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death in 1680, as his will, dated October 15, 1680, probated Lancaster 
county, November, 1680, shows. At that time a large part of his estate 
consisted, as his will states, ‘‘ Cheifly in Marchantdiseing goods and 
Debts.” His first grant of land was in 1663, of three hundred acres, once 
owned by David Fox, father of David—not Daniel, as Meade and Marion 
Harland give it—who became his son-in-law. His will conveyed to his 


‘ wife and children nineteen hundred and forty acres of land. About 1667 


William Ball was commissioned major in the militia of the county, and 
appeared in county records as “ Major William Ball.” Later on he was 
promoted to a colonelcy, and in March, 1675-6, the Virginia Assembly 
empowered “ Colonel William Ball and Lieutenant-Colonel John Carter, 
or either of them, in the County of Lancaster,” to impress men and horses, 
etc., for the defense of the county against the Indians, (Hening’s Statutes, 
II., 239.) 

Colonel Ball came to Virginia, probably, without his family, as his wife 
Hannah did not come to the colony until 1667, when she appeared with 
her son and daughters, with other persons, in all about thirty, for whose 
transportation Colonel Ball received a grant of sixteen hundred acres of 
land. The son referred to was probably his youngest son, Joseph, his 
eldest son, William, having doubtless come to Virginia with his father, 
in 1657. 

Colonel Ball was a man of good family in England, entitled to bear 
his coat-of-arms, which none could use without right in a royal colony. 
These arms have been so vaguely described by Meade, Lossing, Marion 
Harland, and others, that it will be well to identify them here. They ap- 
pear in Burke’s Armory as they are painted on the old parchment still 
preserved by Colonel Ball’s descendant, James Flexmer Ball of Ditchley, 
and as given in my volume of Virginia Genealogies, p. 50, thus: Arms, 
“ Argent, a lion passant sable, on a chief of the second three mullets of the 
first.” Crest, “Out of the clouds proper, a demi-lion rampant sable, powdered 
with estoiles argent, holding a globe, or.” In the last few months the will of 
Hannah Ball, June 25, 1695, was discovered in Lancaster county, with two 
bonds of her grandchildren, 1712, bearing on the seals these arms: “ A 
bend between two lions rampant, each holding a globe in the dexter paw.” 
Crest, “A lion rampant with dexter paw extended holding a globe.” (See 
William and Mary, Quarterly, January, 1893, p. 119.) These arms do not 
appear in Burke. 

Colonel William. Ball had four children by his wife, Hannah Atherold, 
viz.: 1. Richard, who died young; 2. William, who was the surveyor of 
Northumberland county, Virginia, 1724. Commissioned captain before 
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1740, and colonel in 1741. He died in 1744, having had fourteen children, 
all of whom but one matured ; 3. /oseph, of whom presently ; 4. Hannah, 
born March 12, 1650, married July 22, 1670, Captain David Fox (not 
Daniel, as Meade and Marion Harland give it). 

3. Colonel Joseph Ball, the second son of Colonel William Ball, was 
born in England, May 25, 1649, died in Virginia, Jutie, 1711. Married 
first, in England, Elizabeth Romney, descended from Sir William Romney, 
Knight, and Lord Mayor of London. He married, second, 1707-8, Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, widow, of Lancaster county, Virginia, said by her grand- 
niece, Mrs. Shearman, to have been an Englishwoman. Colonel Bail did 
not assume his title of ‘‘ Colonel,” as Marion Harland says, nor did he wear 
it to distinguish himself from a cousin of the same name in another 
county. He had no cousin named Ball in the entire colony, nor any 
relatives of his own name except his nephew, Captain Joseph Ball, who 
never rose to the title of colonel, and his own son Joseph. Titles could 
not well be assumed in a royal colony, where they were always conferred 
by royal commission through the colonial governor, the commander-in- 
chief of the colony. Joseph Ball is styled ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel ” in the 
county records, 1704. The loss of records makes it impossible to give the 
exact date of his commission. 

Colonel Joseph Ball was a man of equal prominence with his father in 
the Northern Neck of Virginia, a vestryman, military officer, and large 
landowner. He had five children by his first wife, whose name, Elizabeth 
Romney, is preserved in almost every generation of her descendants, and 
who died before 1703. These five are all named in his will, and were all 
married when he made his will in 1711. They were: 1. Hannah, wife 
of Raleigh Travers, whose supposed relationship to Sir Walter Raleigh 
extended no further than bearing his name. 2. Elizabeth, wife of Rev. 
John Carnegie. 3. Esther, wife of Raleigh Chinn, another Raleigh, named 
probably from Raleigh Downman of Virginia, 1653, brother of Margaret, 
who married Colonel Joseph Ball’s brother William. This Raleigh Down- 
man was son of Raleigh Downman, and had for his wife the daughter of 
Raleigh Travers of Virginia, 1653. It is not known that any of these 
Raleighs had any connection with Sir Walter Raleigh beyond the name. 
I have exhausted every Virginia record and English published record, to 
find such connection. 4. Anne, wife of Colonel Edwin Conway, a promi- 
nent planter and officer of Lancaster county, Virginia, ancestor of Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway. 5. Joseph Ball, barrister, of London, born in Vir- 
ginia, March 11, 1689, died in London, 1760, whom Marion Harland con- 


founds with his father, Colonel Joseph Ball. 
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Colonel Joseph Ball’s first wife, Elizabeth, died before 1703, at which 
time all of her children were married except Anne, married 1704, and 
Joseph, 1709. Colonel Ball married secondly, in seventeen hundred and seven 
(1707) the widow Mary Johnson, whose only child by her former marriage, 
Elizabeth Johnson, was a legatee of Colonel Ball, who, in his will, devised 
her a life interest in one hundred acres of land. 

The only child of Colonel Ball by this marriage was Mary, the mother of 
Washington. There is no parish register or marriage bond to prove the 
date of this marriage, but as all the biographers of Mary Washington give 
the year of her birth as 1706, it is well to show on what grounds the mar- 
riage is placed in 1707. Marion Harland, in The Story of Mary Washing- 
ton, says: 

“ The owner of Epping Forest was then plain Mr., or, at most, Major, on 
the last autumnal day in the year of our Lord 1706, when his youngest 
child, Mary,was born. There were other children in the home, Joseph and 
Hannah by a former marriage, and the sister Susie of whom we hear in 
Mary’s-letter, and who was probably her own mother’s child.” 

Thus Colonel Ball is said to have had two children by his second mar- 
riage prior to the year 1707, when that marriage took place, for the year 
of that marriage is settled beyond dispute. When about to marry Mrs. 
Johnson, Colonel Ball executed a deed to hisson Joseph, and his daughters 
Hannah Travers, Anne Conway, and Esther Chinn, dated February 7, 1707, 
conveying to his son nine hundred and twenty-one acres of land, to revert 
to his three daughters if Joseph should leave no issue, and to his daughters 
certain slaves, etc. In this deed, which he recites’ in his will, which see 
below, he records the fact that at that date, February 7, 1707, he “ had no 
wife.” Now Mary Washington, his only child by this second marriage, 
died August 25, 1789, aged eighty-two. If this means, as it usually does, 
that she was in her eighty-second year, having passed her eighty-first birth- 
day, she was born as late as August 25, 1708, New Style, over eighteen 
months after the deed of 1707, when her father was still unmarried. Thus, 
instead of being six years old when her father died, she was not over three. 
Hence she was a widow at thirty-five instead of thirty-seven, as stated 
in Zhe Century, April, 1892, and by Marion Harland. Again, Colonel 
Joseph Ball’s will does not state that at the time of making it he was 
“lying upon the bed in his lodging chamber,” as is stated by the last two 
writers. They have evidently again confounded Joseph Ball of London 
with his father. Colonel Ball’s will, dated June 25, 1711, begins thus: 


In the name of God Amen. I ¥os Ball of the County of Lancasr and p’ish of St. 
Mary’s Wt Chappell in the Colony of Virga Gent Being sick and weak of Body but Praised 
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be to Almighty God in sound and p’fect rnemory doe make this my Last will and Testamt 
in manner and form following that is to say, first and Principally I commend my soul to 
Almighty God my maker steadfastly Believing that Through the merits of my Saviour 
and Redeemer Jesus Christ I shall Receive full Pardon and forgiveness of all my sins by a 
true and sincere Repentance for the same and my body I commit to the Earth from 
whence it was first taken to-be Decently Intered according to the Discretion of my Exectr 
hereafter named & for my worldly estate wch God in his mercy hath Bestowed upon me 
I give and dispose as followeth viz : Imp’ris it is my will and Pleasure that my Debts and 
funerall Rights be first fully paid and satisfied. 

Item, for as much as on the Eleventh day of febre in the year of our Lord one Thou- 
sand seven hundred and seven I acknowledged a Deedof Gift of Divers goods and chattels 
to my son Y¥oe Ball my daughter Hannah Travers my daughter Anne Conway and my 
daughter Esther Chinn wch deed is upon the Records of this County, Amongst other 
things there In Contained I give to my son Foe Ball a negro wo: named Murcah and her 
Increase. I do therefore hereby declare that it then was my full Intent and meaning & 
still is my will and Pleasure That thereby be meant the future increase only of ye sd. 
Murcah to be to my sd son and no other children born of her body wch by ye sd. deed I 
have given to Mrs Anne Conway and Mrs Esther Chinn, etc. etc. 


This will, which is very lengthy and full of details, naming every slave, 
does not mention any daughter Susan or Susie Ball, nor is there any 
reference to such a person in any Ball paper or document known to the 
writer, who has fully examined all that are in the hands of the Ball family, 
with the letter-book of Joseph Ball and the county records of the North- 
ern Neck of Virginia. The letters given in The Century, and in The Story 
of Mary Washington, relating to Mary Ball’s childhood, must be fictitious. 
Only three or four letters from her pen are known to exist. The others 
attributed to her are like the claim of descent made for her distinguished 
son from William de Hertburn—without evidence, unproven! Equally 
unproven is the supposed visit of Mary Ball to England. There is no evi- 
dence that she ever visited her half-brother Joseph in London, and the 
Cookham marriage to Augustine Washington needs no evidence to dis- 
prove it beyond the absence of all evidence for it, and the fact that the 
family Bible record of Augustine Washington, as given in fac-simile in 
The Century for April, 1892, is entirely silent on the subject. That record 
is conclusive that all- it contains occurred in Virginia. It is true that 
Washingtons and Balls lived in Berkshire, England, but the locality whence 
the Virginia Washingtons came has been settled finally by Colonel Chester 
and Mr. Waters, the two eminent genealogists. And the letter-book of 
Mary Ball’s half-brother, Joseph, the barrister, of “ Stratford by Bow,” still 
owned by his descendants, contains copies of his letters from 1743, in one 
of which he writes that he had not then been able to find any trace of his 
family in England. Such speculations and theories as fill 7he Century 
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article, and The Story of Mary Washington, destroy faith in historical 
writers, The Cookham marriage and the so-called portrait of Mary 
Washington have not one scintilla of evidence to stand upon. The tradi- 
tion among the Pennsylvania Balls and the New England Balls, of rela- 
tionship to Washington, is based largely on “ family likeness.’”’ William 
_ Ball, the iron manufacturer of Falmouth, Virginia, said that he visited 
Mount Vernon, and his likeness to the Ball portraits was so striking as to 
draw the notice of Washington. And yet the relationship, if any, belongs 
to the remote ages of the sixteenth century. 

Joseph Ball, barrister, the half-brother of Mary Washington, has also 
suffered at the hands of the biographers of Mrs. Washington. It was he 
and not his father who built the gallery in White Chapel, 1740. It is 
eminently unfair to traduce his character for the purpose of establishing 
a fictitious theory about his nephew’s commission. 

To call him “ pragmatical”’ and ‘a conservative cockney,” to speak 
of his letter to his sister as “ bristling with British prejudice and almost 
brutal-frankness,” is simply unpardonable. Worse still, to base this esti- 
mate of his character on garbled copies of two letters from him to his sister, 
Mrs. Washington, and his nephew George, given by Marion Harland on 
pages 79 and 97. These garbled copies are quoted from Bishop Meade’s 
pages, who would surely have given them in full could he have anticipated 
the uses to which they would be put. They were not preserved by the 
Washingtons, for the originals are not extant. Bishop Meade took them 
from the copies made in his letter-book by Joseph Ball, from which copies 
they are here given entire, verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim. One must’ 
be very full of prejudice akin to “ British” to see the terrible “ bugaboo” 
in the writer of them that he is pictured in 7he Century, and The Story of 
Mary Washington ; 

STRATFORD BY Bow, Igth May, 1747. 
SISTER, , 

I rec’d yo’rs of the 13th of December last by Mr. James Dun: and am Glad to hear 
of your and Childrens, and sister Pearson’s, and Cousin Daniel's Health, though I don't 
know whether you mean Mr. Daniel or his wife ; and I wonder you don’t mention Rawleigh 
Travers : I suppose he is dead though I never heard of it. 

I think you are in the Right to Leave the House where you are and to go upon your 
own Land ; but as for timber, I have scarce enough for my own Plantation ; so can spare you 
none of that; but as for stone, you may take what you please to build you a House. 

When Peace comes (which I hope will be within a year) I will send Cousin Betty a small 
token to Remember me. 

I understand that you are advis’d and have some Thoughts of putting your son George 
to sea. I think he had better be puta prentice to a Tinker, for a Common Sailor before the 
mast, has by no means the Common Liberty of the Subject : for they will press him froma 
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ship where he has 50 shillings a month and make him take Three and twenty, and Cut and 
slash him and use him like a negro, or rather like a Dog. And as to any Considerable Pre- 
ferment in the Navy, it is not to be expected there are so many always Gaping for it here who 
have Interest, and he hasnone. And if he should get to be Master of a virginia ship (which 
will be very difficult todo) a Planter that has Three or four hundred Acres of Land and Three 
or four Slaves, if he be Industrious, may Live more Comfortably and Leave his family in bet- 
ter Bread than sucha master of a ship can and if the Planter can get everso little beforehand 
let him begin to Chinch, that is buy Goods for Tobacco and sell them again for Tobacco. (I 
never knew them men Miss while they went on so) but he must never pretend to buy for money 
and Sell for Tobacco. I never knew any of them but what lost more than they got; neither 
must he send his Tobacco to England to be sold here, and Goods sent him, if he does he will 
soon get in the Merchants Debt and never get out again. He must not be too hasty to be 
Rich, but goon Gently and with Patience, as things will naturally go. This Method, without 
aiming at being a fine Gentleman before his time, will Carry a man more Comfortably and 
surely through the world than going to sea, unless it be a Great Chance indeed. I pray God 
keep you and yours. My Wife and Daughter Join with me in Love & Respect to you and 
yours and the rest of our Relations. : Your loving brother 
J(OSEPH) B(ALL) 

When you write ayain 

Direct to me at Stratford by Bow nigh London. 

To Mrs. Mary Washington 

Nigh the ffalls Rappahannock River, Virginia 


To his nephew, George Washington, he thus wrote after Braddock’s 
defeat : 


STRATFORD, 5th of September 1755 
Goop CousI1n, It is a sensible pleasure to me to hear that you have behaved yourself with 
Such a Martial spirit in all your Engagements with the French Nigh Ohio. Goon as you 
have begun, and God prosper you. We have heard of General Braddock’s Defeat. Every- 
body blames his Rash Conduct. Everybody Commends the Courage of the Virginians and 
Carolina men which is very agreeable to me. I desire you, as you may have opportunity, to 
give me a short account how you proceed. I am your Mother’s Brother, I hope you Can’t 
deny my request. There is little News here, one of our Men of War has lately taken in our 
Channela French Ship of 16 Guns, 2 Brigs & a schooner bound for Martinico, and brought 
them in; and that there were 11 more in the Fleet ; after which another man of war is gone 
out in Chase. Whatwill be done with them 4 that are taken, I can’t tell. There is no war 
Declared yet other by the French on us though it is expected there soon will. 
The King is not Returned from Hanover yet but is lookt for very soon, the yochts are 
gone for him. ‘I heartily wish you success and am 
Your loving uncle JOSEPH BALL. 
Please direct to me at 
Stratford by Bow nigh London 
To Major George Washington 
at the Falls of Rappahannock or Elsewhere in Virginia. By favour of Mr Butler. 


Joseph Ball, the writer of the above letters, studied law at Gray’s Inn, 
London. In Foster’s records of Gray’s Inn he appears thus, “ Ball Joseph 
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of Rappahannock, Virginia, gen 21 Oct. 1720. f 1414. Called to the bar 
10. Feb 1725. Bencher 31. Jan 1743.” He was in Virginia, 1711, as his 
father’s executor. He returned to England before 1716, as his children 
were all born there, 1717-1720. He was in Virginia again, 1729, possibly 
until 1740. He was a vestryman of Saint Mary’s Parish, Lancaster 
county, 1739. His family Bible, with his marriage, birth of his children, 
" etc., is extant. He died, Westham, Essex county, England, January 10, 
1760. His record in full appears in my Virginia Genealogies, pp. 76-80. 

After noting the above errors about Washington’s mother and her family 
put into cold type by the writers of Zhe Century article (1892), and The 
Story of Mary Washington, it is surely amusing to learn from the first 
that the famous “hatchet” story is “ mythical,” and equally so to read 
the following from the pages of the latter, which, to say the least, is in 
very questionable taste : 

“That man or woman should not be allowed to go at large who dares, 
in the age that now is and to come, to tell in cold-blooded seriousness the 
story of the hatchet and the cherry-tree. 

“‘}he memory of father and son is best honored by ignoring zx toto 
the petty transaction in lumber that has made both ridiculous, and turned 
the stomach of thousands of embryo citizens of our republic against truth- 
telling.” 

These are not generous words from Marion Harland. There are 
thousands of American citizens of respectable breeding whose childhood 
experience contains just such facts as that of the “ hatchet ” story; and if 
a woman, because she was never a boy, and was not touched with a boy’s 
experience, can find nothing of the kind in her own early life, let her at 
least leave those who can to the liberty of believing that Washington’s 
boyhood was not different from that of others of his sex. The “ hatchet” 
story, until there appears one particle of evidence against it, stands on a 
firmer basis than many of the myths in Zhe Story of Mary Washington. 


WILKEs BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 














THE STRUGGLE OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND FOR 
POSSESSION OF NORTH AMERICA 


By JOSEPH B. Ross 


That period of American history generally denominated the struggle 
of France and England for the possession of North America, was the 
formative epoch of the New World. Insignificant though the engage- 
ments may have been, and little as did they affect the contemporary Old 
World, they germinated nearly all those great principles which culminated 
in the Revolution and in the formation of the republic. After a critical 
study, it has been a matter of surprise to me, that so little space is given 
it in any of our school histories. Were the average student asked to 
name three events of the century between 1689 and 1763, he would prob- 
ably instance the deportation of the Acadians, Washington’s presence at 
the battle of Fort Duquesne, and the dying scenes of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
The pervasive idea is that the English have ever been distinguished for 
their avaricious and domineering propensities, and France for those noble 
qualities which would have given us liberty for the asking, and thus have 
avoided the Revolution. 

A great statesman has said that the faults of any nation are trans- 
planted and particularly fostered in her colonies. This statement is 
especially true with regard to New France, and the English colonies 
founded byroyalty. It is in the founding of the colonies that we read the 
result of the after conflicts. No matter how prosperity may have tended 
for a time, the colonies of New France were doomed from the first. In 
this great struggle, we have for opposing forces independence and depen- 
dence, spiritual freedom and spiritual serfdom, education and ignorance, 
divine fealty and priestcraft. And in the onward march of civilization, 
who but would prophesy the final overthrow of intolerance and bigotry, 
and the enthronement of liberty of thought and religious freedom ? 

History does not concern itself so much with the details of incidents, 
or the lives of great men who have lived; it concerns these only so far as 
they may have influenced the dominant feelings of their times. That in a 
certain battle, a hundred or a thousand were slain, is not of practical value 
to us, but if that engagement were a crisis in national affairs, it would be of 
vast consideration. That a few Greeks met a horde of Persians on the 
field of Marathon would scarcely be chronicled, were it not that that battle 
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decided that oriental thought and mysticism could not influence western 
thought and life. Waterloo would almost be forgotten had it been 
the dalliance of rival monarchs, but it was the reiteration by modern 
Europe that absolutism cannot be; that man will forever resent uncondi- 
tional submission to his fellowman. That, at Duquesne, Quebec, or Ticon- 
deroga, a few French, English, and Indians fought, is of little interest ; 
- but when we see in those engagements, the germination of forces which 
have molded the destiny of the nation, we recognize the importance of a 
clear understanding of all that was at stake. 

To rightly understand the question, and also the merits of the two 
colonies, it will be well to review their settlement. The reign of Louis 
XIII. of France was particularly distinguished by that brilliant statesman, 
Richelieu. A priest by profession, he early interested himself in the 
affairs of government. He believed in an absolute church and an abso- 
lute state. The former existed and he was a prominent member of it; 
the latter it became his work to bring into existence. So nobles, parlia- 
ment, and bourgeoisie were put down; no one had a voice but the puppet 
king, and any who resisted were punished with exile or death. When 
the idea of colonization came into his mind, Richelieu determined that 
the colonies should represent the mother country. What he attempted at 
home was hindered by preconceived notions on the part of nobles and 
people. But in the New World the ideal state of affairs might easily be 
introduced, because none others would have prestige. Nor did he forget 
his church. The population of New France should be reared in venera- 
tion of that ancient institution, and they should be so educated that they 
would not give up its hoary dogmas for the militant beliefs of enthusiasts. 
Acting along these lines, he intrusted the new state to men inculcated 
with his peculiar doctrines. The New France was a feudal monarchy, 
ramified by an intolerant church. The governor, together with the inten- 
dant and court, constituted the supreme tribunal; from its decisions there 
was no appeal. No care being taken to secure good men as well as 
believers in absolutism, the state was taxed exorbitantly, and the expenses 
nearly doubled every year. M. Doreil, writing the Minister of Finance, 
made this statement : “ Rapacity, folly, intrigue, falsehood, will soon ruin 
this colony which has cost the King so dear.” The mother country was 
in no wise slack about rendering aid, but it was all disposed of by her 
unscrupulous agents. 

The purposes of the colony were not agricultural or manufacturing, but 
for the most part trading and fishing. The fur traders established stations 
all through the west. Hundreds of miles they penetrated the wilderness ; 
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many of them married savage wives and lived lawlessly. The commerce 
produced by fur trading was immense. All for a time lived luxuriously. 
The demand in Europe for the rich furs, and their plentifulness in America, 
made it a source of abundant wealth with comparatively little labor. 

The great factor, however, in the life of New France, was the mission- 
ary zeal of its religious teachers. These were the Jesuits, and nowhere did 
they more fully exemplify their singular tenets, than in the western wilder- 
nesses. It was tothem France owed the perpetuity of her institutions; and 
they brought the whole country into close and friendly relations with the 
fur traders. We read of Eliot’s devotion to the Indians as something to 
especially distinguish him, yet hundreds of Jesuits did as much or more than 
he, and asked no laurels for their work. They labored heedless of severe 
weather and dire persecutions, going from house to house among the des- 
titute and plague stricken; nursing the sick, giving assistance to all who 
were in need, and striving, withal, to convert to their belief all with whom 
they met. One cannot but feel that such efforts deserve success. Their 
single-hearted devotion, had it been well directed, what could it not have 
accomplished! But by making Canada a holy of holies of exclusive 
catholicity, France robbed herself of a transatlantic empire. 

The Jesuits had a free field. While Huguenots would have gone joy- 
fully to the New World and have founded an empire loyal ta the state, 
though emancipated from churchly domination, they were not allowed, 
but, instead, Catholic peasants were compelled to emigrate. With such 
the word of the priest was law. Accustomed to having others think for 
them, they did not concern themselves with anything besides obtaining a 
living. An astonishing fact is noticeable in the attitude of the Jesuits 
toward the peasantry. Notwithstanding their fame for scholarly attain- 
ments and for founding schools, they left the peasants of the New World 
in utter ignorance. They organized hospitals, but did nothing for the 
intellectual culture of the people. By this means, the priests more easily 
maintained their place as the directors of affairs, whereas if the people 
were educated, they would think for themselves, and would not be priest- 
ridden. ; 

The French mode of colonization was peculiarly unstable. Instead of 
becoming strong in one place, they believed they might hold the whole 
country by sparsely occupying it. With this idea in view, they ramified 
the Great Lakes, the water-ways of the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, 
with forts. They had more than sixty of these in the central country, too 
isolated to be of much use to each other, and none strong enough to offer 
much resistance. This arrangement was of great benefit to the occupation 
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of the people, fur trading; but for permanent possession it was very 
weak. 

In striking contrast with the French in almest every respect, were the 
English. As early as the thirteenth century, English sturdiness and 
energy expressed itself in the demand for the Magna Charta. From that 
time the people ceased to be serfs, and became a recognized factor in the 

‘government, and during the early period of colonization they proved, by 
executing a king and setting up a protectorate, that their power was actual, 
and not merely virtual. Then they were educated. Schools and univer- 
sities had been organized in the very morn of their national life. Being 
educated, they thought, and religious intolerance early became impossible. 
If one remained a Catholic, he did so freely and intelligently ; if he pre- 
ferred Protestantism, he had perfect liberty to follow his bent, though 
limited to the Church of England. 

The English colonies partook of the dispositions and energies of the 
mother country. Virginia and the Carolinas, indeed, were not very sturdy 
and were devoted aristocrats, but this was owing to their having been 
founded--by royalty. In them we see the weak, vacillating character of 
the English country gentlemen. They have always been most distin- 
guished socially. But in the others, where English nature was thrown upon 
its own resources, how grand were their achievements. Almost all the 
English colonies were founded for religious liberty. Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike sought an elysium in the New World. Across the unknown 
sea came the Puritans; landed in midwinter on the bleak, forbidding coast 
of Massachusetts, and in their little hamlet were open tothe fury of the 
sea, the ravages of wild beasts and the maraudings and refined cruelties 
of the savage inhabitants. But these could not suppress their ardor. They 
came, not to make money, for how in this wild, desolate coast, could they 
better their finances? not to foster petty jealousies; the hardships of 
pioneer life would soon have dispelled such feelings: not to found an 
empire or promote ambitious schemes; these are outgrowths of a deterio- 
rating civilization: they came to establish homes in which liberty should 
be the cornerstone. None but the highest motives could have led to such 
sacrifices as they were compelled to make; but with that heartfelt yearn- 
ing they could brave everything, if by so doing the goal might be reached. 

The immigrants immediately organized themselves into a government, 
based on English jurisprudence. It was a democracy, the condition of 
citizenship in which being church membership, attendance at divine wor- 
ship was required. The most general occupation of the people was agri- 
culture. Unlike the French, they carried their settlements only so far as 
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they occupied the country closely. They had no indolent class. Vagrancy 
and indolence were regarded as crimes, and met with prompt punishment. 
They were not only industrious, but frugal. The French colonists spent 
more than they earned, borrowing from every source; but the Puritans 
lived as economically as possible, and debt was unknown. 

But in their endeavor to found the colony on sound principles, and 
in their devotion to industry, they did not neglect the intellects of their 
children. They recognized the vital relation between education and prog- 
ress, and hardly had their fields been planted and houses built, before 
schools were opened and Harvard College founded. The Puritans were 
educated dissenters. A perusal of the hard, theological sermons of two 
centuries ago, certainly indicates wonderful digestive powers. They 
thought and acted with the unselfish purposes of developing the state, and 
the individuals composing it. Sterling worth was the requisite for offi- 
cial eligibility. No royal puppets wasted their hard-earned stores ; indeed, 
they were practically independent until the kingly avarice was excited. 

What has been said of Massachusetts was equally true of the other 
colonies. In every one we see industrial activity, recognition of the rights 
of the individual, and the formulation, of equitable laws. In all we have 
the same process of growth; not sporadic, but being securely settled in 
one place, the boundaries would be extended gradually, and the agricul- 
tural districts would gravitate round a conveniently located village. 

The effect of the two systems of colonization strikingly indicates the 
best. In 1688, a census of New France showed a population of eleven 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine; while the English colonies con- 
tained nearly ten times that number. And in 1754, at the opening of the 
French and Indian war, New France had about one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, while the colonies had over one million four hundred thou- 
sand. The differences of climate might account for some of the dispar- 
ity, but certainly could not account for all. 

From a comparison of the two sets of colonies, it is clear the issue 
meant much more than the mere success of either side. It is not true that 
our future was not in. jeopardy, but would have been the same regardless 
of the outcome of the French and English wars. “It was,” says Parkman, 
“the strife of the past against the future; of the old against the new; of 
moral and intellectual torpor against moral and intellectual life ; of barren 
absolutism against a liberty, crude, incoherent, and chaotic, yet full of 
prolific vitality.” Who will not tremble at the escape? With French 
success, where would have been the possibility of revolution; and without 
the revolution, what would have been the destiny of the new world ? 
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It is impossible within the limits of this paper, to review the four wars, 
and excepting to the military student, such details are uninteresting. I 
will, therefore, barely touch upon them, and indicate their bearings upon 
the final issue. 

The first of the intercolonial conflicts is generally known as King 

William’s war. James II. of England having been deposed, William of 
’ Orange was called to the throne. France espoused the cause of the de- 
throned king, and declared war. The colonists took up the quarrel and 
ravaged each other’s territory. The French, aided by their Indian allies, 
fell on the exposed settlements of New England and New York, and mas- 
sacred many of the inhabitants. The English avenged themselves by 
capturing Port Royal, Acadia, and plundering it. Neither side gained 
much advantage, and the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 left the possessions 
as they originally were. Only the northern colonies took part in the war, 
the others being too remote. 

In 1702, the Austrian ruler having died, all Europe was convulsed in 
war in the attempt to choose a successor. France and England were 
arrayed against each other, and as before, the colonies took up the quarrel. 
The five nations having made a treaty with the French, New York was 
saved from invasion, and the Puritan colonies were compelled to face the 
invaders alone. Their frontiers were again desolated, and they again 
retaliated by taking Port Royal. A fleet was sent against Quebec, but 
was destroyed by astorm. After eleven years of petty warfare, peace was 
declared at Utrecht. The French ceded Acadia according to its ancient 
boundaries, and Newfoundland with the exception of fishing rights. 
The fur trade of Hudson’s Bay was also given up, and sovereignty over 
the five nations. 

It would seem that such losses would have modified the French plan 
of colonization, but they still adhered to the old idea of holding the entire 
west. Their purposes were a third time interrupted, however, by King 
George’s war, in 1744. The colonial troops, assisted by a few British 
regulars, besieged and took Louisburg, but the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
four years later compelled its restoration. 

Each succeeding struggle had emphasized the superiority of the Eng- 
lish, and it needed no prophetic skill to foretell the final outcome. So 
far matters were scarcely changed. The few cessions had not materially 
weakened the Canadians, and they confidently expected to be victorious. 
Intercolonial war was inevitable. Up to the opening of the eighteenth 
century, the rival colonies had given little heed to each other, but there 
had gradually been growing a feeling of bitterest rivalry and hatred. 
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Owing to the protracted wars, the missionary zeal of the Jesuits had 
diminished, and the stronghold of New France was thus broken down. 

The immediate cause of the French and Indian war was a grant of land 
west of the Alleghenies to the Ohio company. The French objected 
to encroachments on what they considered their territory. Negotiations 
served but to postpone the conflict. Finally it began in 1755, by the 
English attacking Fort Duquesne. The forces of Braddock, the English 
commandant, were ambushed and utterly routed by their opponents. 
The Indians generally sided with the French. This was owing for the 
most part to the mingling of wood-rangers and missionaries with the 
savages, the fur-trading commerce which was a source of great profit to 
the natives, and to the French mode of settlement, which did not monop- 
olize any territory, but by its stations facilitated trading. 

In 1758 another attempt was made on Duquesne, and proved success- 
ful. This was the only war in which the whole strength of the colonies 
was engaged. In the others, only the northern were open to attack, and 
only they reciprocated; but in the final conflict a main objective point 
was the possession of the west, and so the middle and southern colonies 
were brought into requisition. 

While affairs in the West were thus active, New England and New 
York were by no means inert. One by one the French forts were sub- 
jugated. Acadia, Louisburg, Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Niagara, in turn 
fell and were garrisoned by the English. At last Quebec was reached. 
After months of besieging, Wolfe gained possession by a stratagem. So 
the country was conquered. By the treaty of Paris in 1763, France 
ceded all her territory east of the Mississippi, except two islands south of 
Newfoundland to be used for fishing purposes. 

Thus fell the French Empire in the west, after nearly a century of 
struggle. “ The English Conquest,” says the historian of New France, 
“was the grand crisis in Canadian history. It was the beginning of a new 
life. With England came Protestantism, and the Canadian church became 
purer and better, in the presence of an adverse faith. Material growth 
and increased prosperity, an education real, though fenced and guarded, a 
warm and generous patriotism, all date from the peace of 1763.” And 
Voltaire in his retirement at Ferney, celebrated the victory with a banquet, 
as a triumph of liberty over despotism. 

The war cost the colonies sixteen million dollars. But their gain was 
priceless. They had wealth, and in the protection of their homes had not 
been mercenary in its use. For the first time their resources had been 
united and tested. Hitherto they had been ignorant of their strength. 
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They had really conquered Canada; the regular troops were too few in 
number to have accomplished much. And thus made conscious of their 
powers, they would not tamely be imposed upon. In the French wars, 
the revolution was born. Surely it was also the “ grand crisis” in colonial 
history. 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 





WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 
By LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


Soldier and friend he was, and which in him 
Stood nearer to perfection know we not; 
To be as both beloved was his lot. 
For he was strong, and resolute, and grim 
In time of war, and firm as an oaken limb 
In whose long strength the years do seem forgot, 
Whose surface, only, bears the weather-blot, 
Whose light of life Time falters to bedim. 
And as its shade impartial, so was he 
Unto his friend—the poor man or the king ; 
For where his trust lay, there his mien was free. 
His soul was honor’s own; nor anything— 
Nor gold nor power—turned his path aside. 
All this he lived, and more, all this he died. 


159 HarkIsON STREET, BROOKLYN. 

















A SAD EVENT IN OUR NATIONAL HISTORY 
BY REV. WILLIAM W. TAYLOR 


Wednesday, February 28, 1844, the sun rose in cloudless beauty and 
cheerful warmth upon the city of Washington, D. C. 

It was a day of unearthly brightness, a precursor of spring, that not 
only invited to recreation, but by its exhilaration prepared those who went 
abroad to enjoy the holiday with highest relish. A ship of war, the 
Princeton, of new construction and novel and boasted instruments of de- 
struction, lay upon the broad Potomac, inviting to her ample decks and 
cabins a selected company, called under her protecting wings to receive a 
munificent hospitality and enjoy the festivity of the day, the place, and 
the occasion. 

At an appointed hour, the chief of the nation, President Tyler, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, numerous senators and representatives, private 
citizens and distinguished foreigners entered the vessel, with wives and 
daughters, beautiful and accomplished—four hundred of the most noted 
sons and daughters of America. The Princeton, proud of her freight and 
of her destination down the river, dropped her snowy canvas, threw 
abroad her streamers from every spar, and, moving her paddles, advanced 
as if instinct with life. 

It would seem inconsistent with propriety that in close proximity to 
bands of timid and loving females should stand the most enormous 
engines of slaughter ever devised by the ingenuity of man! But you 
might have seen those bands of women encircling, touching, and examin- 
ing the ordnance, like delicate flowers hung around the brow of war. 
With assumed courage, repressing inward terror, they stood with laughing 
eyes but pale cheeks as the cannon once and again and again poured 
forth its thunder and threw the enormous bolt—expected some day to 
tear the bodies of others, miscalled foes, the bodies of husbands, sons, 
brothers, and lovers. From those same fair lips proceeded toasts of defi- 
ance, and loud were the cheers of applause to the lady whose mind devised 
the sentiment: “The American flag is the only thing American that will 
bear stripes.” 

Thus hour after hour fled, carried on the wings of gayety and feasting, 
toast and song, till they had passed below Fort Washington and Mount 
Vernon, when the vessel turned to bring back the illustrious company. 
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It is now proposed by the commander, in a whisper, once more to dis- 
charge the larger gun, called ‘‘ The Peacemaker,” in honor of the great 
peacemaker, George Washington; but, providentially, all are now be- 
low, detained by their mirth from the beauties of sky and land on 
the deck. 

The proposal is communicated to the President and members of the 
‘cabinet, and is said to be for their special gratification. The announce- 
ment causes them to start for the deck, but they are recalled to hear Miss 
Wickliffe’s toast ; then all ascend except the President, who remains in the 
cabin to hear a favorite song of ’76. The song proceeds, and as the 
songster comes to the name of Washington, the gun resounds on deck, 
shaking the great vessel throughout her solid frame. 

The master of ceremonies exclaims: “ That’s in honor of his name! 
Now fornine cheers!” In a moment the empty sound would have mingled 
with the cries of agony; but in time to save the undesigned indecency, a 
seaman, covered with powder, rushes among them, announcing the burst- 
ing of the gun and the slaughter of spectators. On deck, around the 
shattered. ordnance, lie the mangled remains of Upshur, Gilmer, Maxcy, 
Kennon, Gardiner, and a colored servant named Henry. Maxcy dies 
instantly, Upshur and Gilmer in three minutes, and all the rest, without 
stir or consciousness, in half an hour cease from all connection with earthly 
scenes. 

Can the mind properly imagine the change that fatal shot brings over 
the scene? The sky, though illuminated with the evening sun, becomes 
clothed with sackcloth. The gallant ship is humbled into a suicidal slaugh- 
ter-house by turning her power against her own sons, The mirth is 
turned to sadness, the smile to tears, the laugh to distress, the joyous 
shouts to shrieks and wailings. Broken, then, is that lovely band; bent 
and broken like a reed, dissolved into native sensibility. The wife calls 
for her husband, the daughter for her father, and when they meet alive, it 
is in a frantic embrace, as though they had passed through the gates of 
death and returned to life. 

The commander of the’ship, almost frantic with grief, cries out: 
“Would to God I alone had been killed!” The President, the most 
sorrow-stricken of all, when he rushes on deck to see the dead bodies of 
Upshur and Gilmer, weeps bitterly. Foreigners and citizens join the gen- 
eral grief, and even the hardy sailors wipe streaming eyes as they Jook on 
death in this new shape, and help to bear wounded comrades below. 

But some wives find not their husbands, some daughters learn they 
are orphans. The poor wife of Gilmer, secretary of the navy, presents 
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the shocking spectacle of tearless, maniac grief. She sits on the deck, 
with hair dishevelled, pale as death, with quivering lips and fixed eyes. 
In an agony she soliloquizes: “Mr. Gilmer cannot be dead! Certainly 
not; who would dare to injure him? Mr. Rives, is my husband dead? 
Can it be?” Mr. Rives answers by bursting into tears. Then she calls 
upon the company with seeming calmness: “I beseech you, gentlemen, 
tell me where my husband is. Oh, impossible! impossible! can he be dead? 
Will no one tell a wife where her husband is?” 

The precise moment of this calamity is registered in heaven. It is 
also chronicled in earthly time found upon the dead, for the watch of 
Mr. Upshur stopped the instant the destruction came down, showing four- 
teen and a half minutes past four; the number of his fifty-five years cor- 
responding, somewhat, with the space the sun had as yet traveled across 
the sky. 

Now, change the scene to Washington. A rumor of something dread- 
ful arrives, but is thought to be feigned. The report, however, thickens, 
and is soon confirmed, and the melancholy news flies from mouth to 
mouth, through every street, to every family. It quickly reaches the Presi- 
dent’s house and enters the legislative halls. Those in the lower house 
are taking undue advantage of the absence of members on board the 
Princeton, but appalled at the overwhelming sorrow, hasten from their 
deliberations. The whole city is filled with dismay and confusion. People 
pour into the street, gather at the corners, and crowd about the points 
where fresh intelligence would first arrive; and during all the days whilst 
the dead rest or are borne to their graves, solemnity, silence, solitude, and 
gloom take possession of every soul in the great capital ! 

In the evening, the brilliant company who had spent the day on the 
river return to their homes. Not all, however, for the dead remain on 
board the steamer, with the friends who watch their silent biers. The rest 
return, not with noise and laughter, nor with much speech, but like a 
rebuked and affrighted crowd, as if confounded and ashamed. But few 
families in Washington seek their beds that night. Legislative, civil, and 
mercantile business is suspended, and in the morning the whole population 
crowd about the landing to receive the bodies of the dead. They wait 
patiently hour after hour, till the report of the minute guns fired on board 
the Princeton, down the river, announces that the bodies have been trans- 
ferred to the steamer and are on their way to the city. 

In the meantime congress assembles, and at half-past twelve a solemn 
message from the President, officially announcing the sad event, is 
received in both houses; which being read, is followed by appropriate 
Vor. XXX.—No., 1-2.—5 
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remarks and resolutions. Mr. Rives, senator from Virginia, wisely says, 
in conclusion of his speech: “ Let us, then, Mr. President, bowing in all 
humility of spirit beneath this stroke of an all-wise and mysterious Provi- 
dence, discard from our minds, for a season, the cares and excitements of 
our daily duties in this hall. Let us lay to heart the monitory lessons so 
impressively read to us in the events of yesterday, that ‘in the midst of 
life we are in death.’ With this lesson engraven upon oir hearts, let us 
keep constantly in view the eternal as well as temporal responsibilities 
under which all the duties of both public and private life are to be per- 
formed. Let the deep sense of common calamity and mutual affliction 
unite us more closely in the ties of brotherhood and affection. Let us 
‘put away from us all bitterness and wrath and evil speaking,’ and when 
we come together again, under these chastening influences, we shall all 
feel, I trust, how much better patriots we are for such experience.” 

The bodies being landed, are carried in six hearses to the President’s 
house, followed by a multitude of people, and placed in the east room; 
that vast apartment, so often the scene of gay sociability, now made a 
chamber for the dead! And, says-one who was present, “It appeared to 
me I had never seen death before.” 

First in the sad row is the coffin of Upshur, covered with a black 
velvet pall; then Gilmer, covered with a United States flag ; next Com- 
mander Kennon, under another flag, with military accompaniments ; then 
Mr. Maxcy, then Gardiner, and last the colored servant Henry, all on a 
level in death. 

The servant was buried on Friday ; the body of Maxcy was carried to 
his home and buried, embalmed by the tears of friendship and affection. 
Crowds of people passed and took a last look at the dead. The faces of 
all were disfigured. One was not recognizable; that of Mr. Gilmer was 
calm and life-like. 

The funeral of the four took place on Saturday. Shops were closed 
and private houses hung with black. Members of congress, foreign minis- 
ters, citizens and military in vast numbers, with friends of the deceased, 
formed the procession, accompanied with muffled drums and mournful 
music, the tolling of bells and the firing of minute guns during the whole 
ceremony. 

The word of God was read from the fourteenth chapter of Job and the 
ninetieth psalm, speaking the greatness of God and the frailty of man. 
Then followed an exhortation such as a man of God would be expected to 
give on such an occasion. The bodies were lowered into their resting 
places, under the impressive burial service of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church, and whilst the words, “ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,” were being repeated four times, so often the earth sounded on 
the coffin lids. After a final discharge of cannon and musketry, all 
returned, sad and solemn, to their homes; the heavens, clothed in misty 
clouds, seeming to participate in the grief; Saturday winding up in an 
unexpected manner the history that Wednesday had introduced. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 











SOME NEW FACTS ABOUT THE FIRST JOHN WASHING. 
TON, OF VIRGINIA 


By A. C. QUISENBERRY | 


Westmoreland county, Virginia, the first home of the Washingtons in 
America, was established in the year 1653, being then cut off from the 
territory of the older county of Northumberland, of which it had pre- 
viously been a part. The public records of Westmoreland still exist, 
almost continuously, from the time of the formation of the county to the 
present day, though some of the earlier books were mislaid for perhaps 
more than a century, and were resurrected from “the tomb of the Capu. 
lets,” so to speak, only a few months ago by Mr. Mungo L. Hutt, son of 
the present county clerk. One of the old record books, supposed to have 
been stolen during the revolutionary war, has never been recovered at all. 

Some months ago, Mr. Moncure D. Conway visited the Westmoreland 
county clerk and had him make a thorough search of the records of his 
office for the will of the first John Washington, the great-grandfather of 
“ Washington the Great,” which was supposed to be in existence there, or 
somewhere, on account of references made to it in other documents of 
record. Neither the original will nor a copy of it could be found at that 
time, but after Mr. Conway’s departure the search for it was most assidu- 
ously continued by Mr. Mungo L. Hutt, whose interest had been aroused 
by Mr. Conway’s extreme anxiety to find the document, until finally his 
labor was rewarded by the finding of the original book in which the will is 
recorded, together with a number of other old record books which were 
previously supposed to have been lost or destroyed a great many years 
ago. These old record books contain a vast fund of matter of the utmost 
interest, so far as the colonial history of Virginia and the genealogical 
history of many old Virginian families are concerned. 

During the month of June, 1893, I had occasion to visit Montross, the 
county seat of Westmoreland, to take a look through these old records for 
purposes of my own; and, as some of them are unindexed, I was under 
the necessity of searching them leaf by leaf. In doing this I found in the 
most ancient book of them all the very first mention made of the first John 
Washington, which, happily, gives some interesting information concern- 
ing him, and establishes almost exactly the date of his settlement in Vir- 
ginia, as well as the reason and the manner of his coming there; and the 
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probable reason of his remaining there permanently, which, evidently, he 
did not at first intend to do. 

It seems that John Washington was a partner with a Mr. Edward Pres- 
cott, captain and owner of the ship (name not given) on which he came to 
Virginia. This ship appears to have been engaged in the tobacco trade 
between Virginia, France, Denmark, and some German ports on the Baltic 
sea, and when John Washington settled in Virginia he had to sue Prescott 
for his rightful share of the partnership profits. The matter recently acci- 
dentally discovered by me among the Westmoreland records is a series of 
interrogatories propounded by John Washington, to be submitted to and 
answered by certain witnesses. The interrogatories are reproduced below; 
and, although they were submitted to and answered by three witnesses, 
as shown by the records, I shall give the answers of only one of them, 
William Meare—or Moore. The name is almost illegible, but appears to 
be Meare. His deposition is full, while those of the others are not; and 
the latter advance no information whatever not already given by Mr. 
Meare. 

The records are written in quite a crabbed “early English” hand, and 
the words are often abbreviated, sometimes archaically, making the deci- 
phering of them a very tedious and vexatious business to one not an 
expert in such matters. The paper is also greatly decayed, and cannot 
possibly hold together more than a tew months longer. I therefore 
deemed it prudent and desirable to take a copy of this important record, 
while it was yet possible to be done, in order to place its preservation 
beyond peradventure. It has certainly never been published before, as 
its very existence has perhaps been forgotten for more than two hundred 
years; and it seems to be of considerable interest. It here follows: 


‘William Meare, aged 32 years, or thereabouts, being Sworn and Examined, 
saith ”: [in reply to the interrogatories, as enumerated. ] 

_ 1. That whether or noe Edward Prescott did send a letter to John Washington in 
England, and what was in it menconed. 

To y® 1 Int¥ hee this Depont saith that hee saw a ler [letter] come from Mr. Edward 
Prescott to Mr. John Washington in Ano 1656 or thereabouts, wherein Mr. Prescott did 
desire y¢ said Mr. Washington to come over to Dunquirke to him & to bring nothing 
with him, & hee y® said Prescott did promise him y® said Washington to advance him 
in a part with him in his voyage. 

2. That whether or noe you know that John Washington did goe over to him by y* 
request of y® said letter, and whether he was att his own expenses. 

To ye 2 IntY this Depont saith that y* said Washington went over to y® said Prescott 
by his request to Dunquirke, and did beare his own charge. 

3. That whether or noe that after y® arrivall of y® said John Washington whether 
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John Washington did assist him in Dunquirke ashoare and aboard by y* said Edward 
Prescott’s ord’. 

To y® 4% In’ this Depont saith hee ye said Washington did assist y* said Prescott at 
Dunquirke ashoare and aboard by ord* from y® said Prescott. 


[The deponent seems to have become “tangled ” at this point as to 
. the numbers of the interrogatories. | 


4. That whether or noe you know that after y® shipp lay in Dunquirke roads that 
John Washington lay aboard on y® said Prescott's occasion. 


[There is no answer to this question, the witness having previously con- 
fused the numbers of the interrogatories. | 


5. That whether or noe when:ye shipp began her voyage towards Lubecke that 
ye said John Washington did take half watch night and day & assisted y* sailing of her 
to Lubecke, [and] there remained aboard by Mr. Prescott’s ord! in his ptickular busines 
& that hee did busines for him there ashoare and from thence in like maner to Kopen- 
haven, 

To y® 5 Int¥ this Depont saith hee y® said Washington did assist-y¢ said Prescott in 
sayleing y® vessell to Lubecke, and there remained by y® said Prescott’s ord™ in his 
ptickular busines and in like maner did assist him y* said Prescott in sayleing his vessell 
to Kopen-haven. 

6. That whether or noe you know that ye said John Washington was sent from 
Kopen-haven over Land to sell some Tobacco, & whether or noe he gave him an account 
of it. 

To y* 6 Inty this Depont saith that hee y* said Washington was sent from Kopen- 
haven by y® said Prescott to Elsinore overland to sell some Tob for him y® said Prescott, 
and that y® said Washington gave y® said Prescott an account of it soe sold. 

7. That whether or noe when y® shipp was cleared from Elsinore to Virginia 
y® said John Washington did take halfe watch to Virginia, and assisted him as second 
man in sayling her to Virginia. 

To y* 7 Int¥ this Depont saith that y* said John Washington did assist [when] 
ye vessell was cleared from Elsinore to Virginia, hee took halfe watch in y* voyage to 
Virginia, and assisted him as second man in sayleing y¢ vessell to Virginia. 

8. That whether or noe you know that after Mr. Prescott’s arrivall in Virginia, 
whether he did assist him in his busines untill she was cast away. 

To y® 8 Int¥ this Depont saith that after Mr. Prescott’s arrival in Virginia y® said 
Washington did assist him y* said Prescott in his busines untilll y* vessell was cast 
away. 

g. That whether or noe you know that John Washington assisted him in saving of 
her. 

To y® g In this Depont that ye said Mr. Washington assisted y* said Prescott in 
saveing of his vessell. es 

10. That whether or noe you know that after she was saved y® said John Washington 
settled himselfe in Virginia by consent of y¢ said Edward Prescott. 
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To y* 10 In’ this Depont saith that after y* vessell was saved y* said Mr. Washington 
settled himselfe in Virginia by consent of y® said Prescott. 

11, That whether or noe you know that there was a note demanded by y® said John 
Washington concerning whether hee had given him anything on account of co-partner- 
ship, and what hee answered ffouer or ffive days before he sett saile out of Potomacke 
river. 

To y* 11 In*¥ this Depont saith that hee heard Mr. Washington demand a note of ye 
said Prescott concerning y* account of co-partnership ffouer or ffive days before hee sett 
sayle out of Potomacke river & y®said Prescott did not deny to give y® said Washington 
a note. 

12, That one Sunday afterwards, hee being ashoare, what hee answered concerning 
y® said note & whether John Washington would have stopped him by Order of Law, had 
it not been Sunday, & Mr. Pope ingaged himselfe that if ye said John Washington did owe 
y¢said Mr. Prescott anything he would give him ready paymt in Beaver. 

To y® 12 Int’ this Depont saith that y* said Prescott was on shoare at Mr. Pope’s house 
on y* Sunday before hee y*said Prescott sett sayle with his vessell, and y* said Prescott 
assured y* said Washington that there was some money betweene them, due from Mr. 
Washington to y* said Prescott, and that hee would give him y* said Washington no note, 
yet confessing that hee y* said Prescott had given y* said Washington nothing on account 
of co-partnershipp ; and this Depont further saith that y® said Washington would have 
stopt y¢ said Prescott by Order of Law had it not been Sunday: alsoe further this Depont 
saith that Mr. Nathanael Pope ingaged himselfe that if ye said Washington did owe y® said 
Prescott anything hee y* said Mr. Pope would give y* said Prescott ready paymt in 
Beaver at eight shillings y* pound. 

13. That whether or noe you know that y* said Edward Prescott went aboard his ves- 
sell and came no more on shoare, soe that y* said John Washington attached his boat by 
Order of Law untill hee should make his appearance to come to an account with y® said 
John Washington. 

To y* 13 In'¥ this Depont saith that y® said Edward Prescott went aboard his vessell 
and came no more on shore, soe that y* said Washington attached ye said Prescott’s boat 
by Ord* of Law untill hee ye said Prescott should make an appearance to come to an ac- 
count with y® said Washington. 

14. That whether or noe you know that ye said Edward Prescott had notice sent him 
of his boats being stopt for his appearance & at his appearance she should be released. 

To y® 54 In'¥ this Depont saith that hee said Depont knows that y* said Prescott had 
notice sent him that his boat was stopped for his appearance, & at Mr. Prescott’s appear- 
ance y* boat should be released. 

15. That whether or noe you know that John Washington had some speckled (?) stuffs 
in y® shipp, and that Mr. Prescott had some of y*same in possession, & that he [ ] 
some Tobacco where John Washington had sold some. 

To y? In this Depont saith that Mr. Washington bought some spoilled (?) stuff of y* 
carpenter belonging to y¢ vessell for which Mr. Washington gave his note to y® carpenter 
for paymt and y¢ said Mr. Prescott had y® said stuff in possession. 

16. That whether or noe you know that John Washington gave Edward Prescott an 
account in writing in Potomacke river concerning some money disburst in ye East Coun- 
try by ye said John Washington. 

To y¢ 16 In this Depont saith that y¢ said Washington gave y* said Prescott an ac- 
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count in writing in Potomacke river, concerning some money that y® said John Washing- 
ton had disburst in y* East Country, by him y* said Washington for the use of y® said 
Prescott. 
WILL : MEARE. 
Furat coram nobis 12” die May Ano Dm 1657. 


THOMAS SPEKE, 
WALTER BROADHURST. 


20 May 1657 this answer of Mr, Meare was recorded. 


The subsequent records do not show it, if this cause ever came to a trial. 
The probabilities are that Mr. Prescott sneaked away without ever having 
made an appearance for coming to an account with Mr. Washington. 
Indeed, more than a year later (1658), according to the historians, John 
Washington lodged an information with the governor of Maryland against 
Edward Prescott, then in Maryland, for unlawfully hanging Elizabeth 
Thompson to the yardarm as a witch, on the occasion of Washington’s 
coming over with him to Virginia. He probably did this out of what 
would in the present day be called ‘spite work,” because Prescott had 
defrauded him. 

The interrogatories, and answers thereto, given above, appear to defi- 
nitely establish the fact that John Washington was a merchant sailor by 
occupation, as he “ assisted in sayleing y* vessell” from Dunkirk to Lu- 
beck and Copenhagen ; and afterwards to Virginia as “second man,” which 
is equivalent to first mate. His superior ability both as a sailor and a 
trader seems to have been recognized by Prescott, who”sent for him to 
come from England to Dunkirk, in France, to assist in navigating the 
vessel and in disposing of its cargo of tobacco. 

The last edition (ninth) of the Excyclopedia Britannica, in the article 
on “ George Washington,” says: “ One lawless genealogist has traced his 
ancestry back to Odin. Another genealogy, since given up with much 
regret, connected the family with the Washingtons of Northumberland or 
Durham, England. The ancestry of Washington can be traced no further 
back than his great-grandfather, John Washington, who settled in Virginia 
about 1657.” 

The exact date of John Washington’s settlement in Virginia is not 
known. Nearly all of George Washington’s numerous biographers place it 
as “ about 1657 ;” one or two put it in 1656; and one (Mr. Lodge) states it 
as 1658. I think my discovery settled definitely that he “ settled himselfe 
in Virginia” at some time prior to the 12th of May, in the year 1657, the 
date of Meare’s deposition, which was doubtless procured as soon as pos- 
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sible after Prescott “ sett sayle out of y* Potomacke,” and left John Wash-. 
ington defrauded of his rights. It also seems to be clearly established 

that John Washington was an officer of some prominence and reputation 

in the merchant marine service; and it appears probable that a skilled 

record agent might establish his genealogy beyond question by first get- 

ting a clew from the English shipping or maritime records of his times, 

which are doubtless still extant in London. 

How readily the imagination supplies what is missing from the West- 
moreland records here given, and constructs a theory of John Washington’s 
life, as well as of his establishment in the Old Dominion ! 

Briefly, he was an English merchant sailor of so well approved ability 
and character that Edward Prescott, captain and owner of a merchantman, 
was willing to offer, and did offer, to him, a partnership in a mercantile 
venture in lieu of his services only, which Prescott must have known to be 
valuable. After the ship’s.freightage of tobacco had been disposed of at 
Dunkirk, Lubeck, Copenhagen, and Elsinore, Washington was empowered 
to lay in a cargo of goods, probably at Elsinore, to trade to Virginia for a 
return cargo of tobacco; and this would account for the “ money disburst in 
y* East Country.” And-nothing seems more clearly established than the 
fact that upon the arrival of the ship in Virginia early in the year 1657, John 
Washington was determined to settle there (which he probably had not 
contemplated before) by meeting and falling in love with Mistress Anne 
Pope (daughter of Nathanael Pope), whom he afterwards married. It is true 
that Mr. Lodge and others say he brought a wife from England with him, 
who presently died, and that he married Anne Pope about 1660, but no 
authority is cited for this statement, which seems pure conjecture. Mr. 
Lodge seems to found his statement upon the fact, as he deems it, that 
John Washington did not settle in Virginia until 1658, while in September 
of that year he sent a letter to the court in Maryland as an excuse why he 
could not attend, as a witness, the trial of Edward Prescott, for hanging 
the alleged witch Elizabeth Thompson, that he had appointed the same 
day for the christening of his son, and had invited his neighbors to the 
feast. Of course, if Washington had only settled in Virginia in 1658, he 
could hardly have had a son ready for christening in September of the 
same year, uniess he had brought a wife out of England with him. But it 
is already established that he had “settled himselfe in Virginia” at least 
before the 12th of May, 1657; and any enterprising young man would 
have had ample time to marry and have a fine son ready for the baptismal 
font between that time and September 29, 1658. 

It is stated, upon I know not what authority, that John Washington 
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was about twenty-four or twenty-five years old when he first came to Vir. 
ginia. He was perhaps older; but it is hardly probable that he ever had 
any other wife than Mistress Anne Pope, whom he married in Virginia. 
He doubtless loved her upon sight, and it is certainly true that he was 
hardly landed before he had established himself firmly in the good graces, 
confidence, and esteem of her father, Mr. Nathanael Pope, a very wealthy 

‘ and prominent man in Westmoreland county in those days; who “ ingaged 
himselfe,” apparently without hesitation, to make “ prompt payment in 
Beaver,” of any debt that young Washington might owe to his recusant 
erstwhile partner, Prescott. 

















SLAVERY AND THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 
By H. W. QUAINTANCE 


IN Creasey’s Fifteen Decisive Battles the author begins his story of the 
battle of Hastings with a quotation from Sir Francis Palgrave, as follows: 
“ Arletta’s pretty feet twinkling in the brook made her the mother of 
William the Conqueror. Had she not thus fascinated Duke Robert the 
Liberal of Normandy, Harold would not have fallen at Hastings, no 
Anglo-Norman dynasty could have arisen, no British empire.” 

In considering the ordinance of 1787 I could wish to trace effects from 
causes as definitely and continuously as the noble Englishman has appar- 
ently done, but in the present case there are no pretty feet at which to 
begin the investigation ; the charm is wanting, and I shall rest content if I 
can fix with tolerable certainty first effects only. 

There are two provisions of the ordinance which had much to do with 
establishing freedom in the northwest territory, and ultimately, of course, 
with abolishing slavery in the United States, and for that reason have 
proven to be of the first importance not only in that ordinance, but in 
American history. I do not undertake to say what proportion of the 
force in these provisions, or of the other provisions in that ordinance, the 
tendency of which was toward intelligence and freedom, might have been 
spared and still the abolition of slavery have been established. But I do 
undertake to say that in the absence of either of these two provisions the 
slavery history of the United States would be materially different from 
what it is, if, indeed, the institution of slavery would not still exist among 
us. All will agree with me when I mention the sixth article, specifically 
abolishing slavery, as one of the two. Not considering that body of 
soldiers and citizens who went into this territory because they could there 
acquire land in exchange for government script, this provision, more than 
all the other provisions of that ordinance, determined the character of the 
emigrants to that territory.’ Pro-slavery men were backward about 
settling in a country where the title to their property was, to say the 
least, uncertain. Anti-slavery men flocked to the great northwest as to a 
“city of refuge.” The northwest received a much stronger anti-slavery 
element than it would have received in the absence of this article. But 
hardly was emigration to that territory fairly begun, or the possibilities of 


' Works of Webster, IIT. 264. 
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profitable slave-labor in that territory clearly established, when the popular 
voice commenced clamoring for a repeal of the sixth article and numerous 
petitions were sent to congress asking a suspension of its provision against 
slavery.!. But a firm refusal of congress naturally retarded pro-slavery 
emigration and weakened the chances of repeal.* Yet, notwithstanding 

the anti-slavery features of that ordinance, the territory of Indiana, which 
’ comprised the present state of Illinois, in the first meeting of its legislature, 
passed a law whereby a negro boy, if under fifteen years of age at that 
time, could be held until he was thirty ; a negro girl, until she was thirty- 
two. This territory also had “ A Law Concerning Servants,” under which 
a slave, freed by his master in another jurisdiction, could be bound for life 
service within that territory. The original constitutions of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois each disfranchised the negro. The Ohio constitution allowed 
the holding of male blacks till their twenty-first year; females, till their 
eighteenth, and after that upon indenture or other contract. The Illinois 
constitution, passed in 1818, not only reiterated the provisions of the Ohio 
constitution on the slavery question, but declared the issue of slaves, 
whether such by indenture or otherwise, to be slaves until the attainment 
of their majority. By virtue of these laws slaves were held in all those 
states for some years after their admission into the Union. 

The sixth article and the other anti-slavery features of the ordinance 
of 1787 have given to the population of those states a strong anti-slavery 
element, without which a pro-slavery clause would have been inserted, 
unchallenged, into each of those state constitutions. The status of terri- 
torial legislation of the slavery question shows beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the pro-slavery element was in the ascendency ; the famous 
sixth article was dead; anti-slavery men were in a hopeless minority ; and 
unless some other force had been brought to bear in the several state con- 
stitutional conventions, slavery would as certainly have become establishcd 
on the northern bank of the Ohio as night succeeds day. Whether provi- 
dentially or otherwise I know not, but this I do know: the needed force 
was there, and in the form of the fourteenth section of the great ordinance, 
declaring that the six articles should “ be considered as articles of compact 
between the original states and the people and states in the said territory, 
and forever unalterable, unless by common consent,” it revived the pros- 
trate sixth article, raised it, together with freedom’s fast-expiring hope, 
gave it new life, and carried it triumphantly not only through the consti- 
tutional conventions of those states and the states north, but had a strong 


* McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 525 et seq. 
® Hinsdale, Old Northwest, 352. 
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influence in the territory west of the Mississippi. In the case of Hogg vs. 
The Zanesville Canal and Manufacturing Company, 5 Ohio, 410, the court 
say in reference to the fourth article of this ordinance, and the remark 
is equally applicable to the sixth: “This portion . . . is as much 
obligatory upon the state of Ohio as our own constitution. In truth, it is 
more so, for the constitution may be altered by the people of the state, 
while this cannot be altered without the assent both of the people of this 
state and of the United States through their representatives. It is an 
article of compact, and until we assume the principle that the sovereign 
power of the state is not bound by compact, this clause must be considered 
obligatory.” <A like opinion is expressed by the court in the case of 
Hutchinson vs. Thompson, 9 Ohio, 52. 

The sixth article without the fourteenth section would have been in 
vain. The fourteenth section without the sixth article would have been 
useless, so far as the slavery question is concerned. The absence of either 
would have changed the scales. Both were equally necessary and equally 
deserving of credit for the emancipation of the slaves. 


. 














THE EVOLUTION OF POSTHUMOUS FAME 


By ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
President of Lafayette College 


Napoleon’s ‘curt and contemptuous assertion that “ History is but a 
fable agreed upon” is dear to this cynical age. The exclamation of Pilate, 
in his impatience with metaphysical jargon: “ What is Truth!” falls in 
with the same spirit. And men are ready to accept for fact the irony 
which Shakespeare so finely fashioned for his Antony; and are prepared 
to assert that it is true—yes, even the whole truth—that 


‘« The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Browning has well depicted in Cleon the ill content “ the feeling, think- 
ing, acting man, who loves this life so over much,’ *feels at leaving it for a 
land of shades, and the little satisfaction which posthumous reputation 
can afford. With the fine critical skill we exploit so well to-day, Cleon had 


‘‘ written three books on the soul, 
Proving absurd all written hitherto, 
And putting us to ignorance again.” 


It would have availed little to have confronted him with fierce, uncritical, 
back-handed, old Ben Karshook and his wisdom—so-called. Not the true, 
sublimated, cultivated, emasculated Neo-Platonism, but the declaration of 
what Cleon does not hesitate to call “a mere barbarian Jew.” What folly 
it is to talk as this old Jew with Oriental imagination talks, when ques- 
tioned by the more rational Sadducee. Hearken to him: 


‘‘Quoth a young Sadducee : 
‘ Reader of many rolls, 
Is it so certain we 
Have, as they tell us, souls?’ 


‘Son, there is no reply !’ 

The Rabbi bit his beard : 
‘Certain, a soul have /— 

We may have none,’ he sneered.” 


This sort of talk weighs with the uncritical, perchance, but lacks the 
realism which we want to-day. It is even more inconclusive than Des 
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Cartes’ stupid “ Cogito ergo sum.” He argues well, not merely for the want 
of certainty, and therefore the want of credibility, of a future state, but 
lightly weighs the immortality of fame: 


«« But, sayest thou 

Sappho survives because we sing her songs, 

And schylus, because we read his plays !’ 
Why, if they live still, let them come and take 
Thy slave in my despite, drink from thy cup, 
Speak in my place,—Thou diest while I survive ? 
Say rather that my fate is deadlier still—” 


In that, forsooth, his poems and his philosophy will remain, at least a 
part of them, for at least a while, and he will suffer a posthumous excoria- 
tion, which is not life, but—say electrocution. 


‘‘ Imperious Cesar turned to clay 
_ Might stop a chink to keep the wind away,” 


without wringing the withers of his shade in the “ House of Hades.” 


“ But what hapless ghost could bear to see 
A critic touch his poetry ?” 


Fancy the feelings of Shakespeare’s ghost when he saw Mr. Warburton’s 
cook at work building fires, or Mr. Ignatius Donnelly verifying the great 
cryptogram. 

Homer (if there were such an one—and, being such an one, if the Iliad 
and the Odyssey be his—or one or t’other) sings to-day with some em- 
barrassment, feeling that he really ought to pause to disclaim this or that 
interpolation, or defend this or that emendation. Much that he would 
say, I am sure, would support the view of a college classmate of mine, 
that certain peculiarities in his style were “epic and zronic.” But Homer 
was a sorry fellow after all, and (if, again, as Mr. Andrew Lang remarks, 
“the Iliad be Homer’s”), from motives of royalist partisanship, wrong- 
fully impaired the posthumous fame of Thersites. I have no doubt Ther- 
sites was not wholly, agreeable to Messieurs les Rois, Agamemnon & 
Cie., in the peripatetic wooden horse, amateur athletic, and general hip- 
podrome business, and at times spoke too plainly and to the point. It is 
easy to prove, however, that Thersites only suffered as an anachronism. 
To-day he would be popular on the stump; a hundred years or so ago he 
would have been at home in Congress with Matthew Lyon and his com- 
peers; and his critics were reactionary royalists. His language was not 
polite, but “every man must be judged by the standards of his time.” 
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If an eighteenth-century English parson could swear and race horses with 
perfect impunity, why should not Thersites use emphatic, if inelegant, 
language to express sound economic and social views, however vile from a 
royalist point of view? There are two sides to every story. My grand- 
father. was opposed to his young people reading Scott till they had reached 
years of discretion, because they were too Tory and High Church for Ken- 
* tucky-Scotch-Irish-Presbyterian-Resolutions-of-1798 stock. I should weep 
over some of Dumas’ historical situations if I could keep from laughing 
over them, and I cannot wonder that the redoubtable and ever delicious 
“ Captain Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, sometime commander of the 
whole stith of Dunklespiel on the lower Rhine,” has at this late date 
rushed into print, through the aid of Andrew Lang, to explain that 
remarkable duel in the rear of the Luxembourg in which “the three 
musqueteers ” found out the worth of D’Artagnan. 

We may be told that the difference in appearance is “all in your eye” 
—but I know no one likes to own to a jaundiced eye. Still it looks a 
good deal that way. I have a friend who sees few things asI do. He 
was born in Germany, a Romanist; fought in the Crimea and with the 
Carlists in Spain ; came to America, drifted about a while, became a Pres- 
byterian, graduated at Princeton Theological Seminary, and now is a 
professor of history. Do you wonder that his organs of vision are dis- 
turbed? He is historically color blind—or I am! It is glorious to talk 
history with him. It has something of the educational value of an early 
ethical discussion with one’s mother. One grows under such experiences 
more careful of his final judgments on historical characters. 

You remember Dr. Holmes’ discussion as to the identity, or rather the 
personality of men, and the six characters which are present whenever 
two men meet. These are John and Thomas, John’s idea of John and of 
Thomas, and Thomas’ idea of John and of Thomas. The real John is rarely, 
if ever, the close approximation even, of his own or his friend’s idea of 
him. Hence in history there is an infinite variety of estimates of charac- 
ter, and these estimates arrange themselves with each revolution of the 
earth round the sun, in new proportion, as the figure changes as we turn 
the kaleidoscope. 

Since this is so, and Emerson says that “ There is properly no history, 
only biography,” history really depends not on facts, but, as Emerson 
claims, “all history becomes subjective.” Thus, for instance, I have long 
had the conviction that the work of the German historians on early 
Roman history had destroyed the history, especially of such periods as are 
dominated by questions of the development of constitutional government, on 
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account of the historians’ autocratic views of government. Take, for 
instance, the characters of the Gracchi; I cannot help but feel that the 
younger Gracchi were far greater men, far purer patriots, and far nobler 
characters than has ever been confessed. There were in the formation of 
their characters strong hereditary influences lending them to a republican 
propagandism. There are many instances in history of men of plebeian 
paternity and patrician maternity who have used all their maternal 
instincts of power and pride to erase the paternal stain of conventional 
contempt. Such men with the instinct of leadership and the increated 
tendency to govern have often brought to bear a broad philosophy of 
revolution, where the mere plebdeian knew only the necessity of revolt. 
Such men are naturally peculiarly odious to that patrician class from 
which they have drawn so much of their powers and from which they are 
separated by so impassable a barrier. It has been finely said that the 
French aristocracy of the eighteenth century was “the fine flower of worldly 
culture, the distilled essence of the most exquisite products of social art.” 
And as it takes “a hundred thousand roses to produce an ounce of that 
unique ottar which the kings of Persia use,” so the French aristocracy was 
the expressed essence of ‘the French people, “ sterile of fruits, though rich 
in flowers.” Such indeed ina greater or less degree do all aristocracies 
tend to become. Now and then one of its most beautiful blossoms—and 
few have been more beautiful than Cornelia the mother of the Gracchi— 
has been rendered fruitful by a sturdy unspoiled cross brought from the 
healthy fields of nature. And it is impossible that there should not be in 
this product, which combines action and beauty, a revolt against that 
inaction from whence it partly sprung, while against it is in turn aroused 
that natural hostility which inaction feels towards action. 

The Gracchi fell, but their work lived after them. Rome long felt the 
moulding influence of their mind, and Rome long missed the intelligent 
capability of their hands. Hostility by being too extreme often defeats 
itself. The implacable hostility of their contemporaries could not check 
the ever-broadening influence of their political philosophy. It deprived 
Rome of the wisdom of their counsel, the restraint of their judgment and 
the gentle firmness of their touch. That supercilious dislike which made 
the. character of the Gracchi detestable on the Aventine and the Capito- 
line finally triumphed in the hands of later historians and has well-nigh 
changed the world’s estimate of their fame. 

Is not the same thing true of Cesar? Our fathers, flushed with revo- 
lutionary ardor, with indiscriminate zeal seized upon the names of tyran- 
nicides to conceal their personality and express their patriotism. Brutus 
Vor. XXX.—No. 1-2.—6 
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and Cassius were especially popular signatures to their enthusiastic 
epistles. They were, no doubt, wholly satisfied as to the characters of 
these patron saints of republicanism, just as Jefferson and Monroe were 
satisfied as to the common ground in the American and French revolu- 
tions. And yet surely Cesar with. all his faults and all his failings, with 
_ all his arts and all his ambition, possessed more of the instincts, both of 
liberty and democracy, than any of those who overthrew him. Doubtless 
it was well for the world and for Christianity that the Augustan impera- 
torship should rise upon the ruins of the Roman republic. But that re- 
public was an aristocracy, and the conspirators were surely reactionary 
nobles. The spirit which actuated them was the same spirit which actu- 
ated the slayers of Marino Faliero, and the black panel in the long line 
of portraits of the Doges in Venice represents no greater blot upon the 
history of the Venetian republic than the dark shadow of the Empire, the 
monument of Czsar’s fall, throws across the Roman republic. 

But I had not thought of dwelling thus long upon such questions 
of antiquity. The past year with its commemoration of the memory of 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America, threw open a twelve- 
month of controversy. Its task was to determine the justice or injustice 
of posthumous fame. Who was Columbus—who has he been—who is he 
—and who will he be? Verily there are many persons of the name, and 
one scarcely dares venture to accept any one as the real Columbus. Take 
his portraits for example. Some are pudgy and fat and clerical in cut, 
others are lean and lank and resemble a cut-throat more than an admiral 
of Spain; some are shaven and shorn, others are bearded and unkempt. 
Perhaps, like the patent medicine signs, they represent him before and 
after taking the water cure treatment of an American voyage. But 
scarcely one has the Italian clearness of feature or the fine flash of the eye 
of genius. Many have undertaken to give us a veal Columbus, but who 
shall say which it is—Helps’ or Harisse’s, Fiske’s or Winsor’s, Payne’s or 
Adams’? In them we have the extremes of posthumous evolution, revo- 
lution, and devolution. Unhappy Columbus has had such a time of it 
that he may well repent him that he was ever born. Doubtless if he is 
cognizant of human affairs he will pray, as did the rich man, being in tor- 
ment, that a messenger may be sent to make plain to the world who he 
was and what he really accomplished. If Genoa has honored his memory 
with a monument, Boston questions his fame with her more recent monu- 
ment to the memory of Leif Ericson. There is not an event of his life, a 
single record of his career, which is not subject to dispute. This would 
not be so bad, for we rather expect everything to be doubted and contro- 
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verted in this day, but, what is far more inimicable, his character has been 
overlaid by a tissue of the imaginings of those who would do him honor 
or dishonor. This four hundredth anniversary of his great discovery 
could have done nothing better for his fame than to have treated it as he 
did his ships in the harbor of Hispaniola, careen it and clean it of its 
barnacles. If this were only a critical age, it would be well for Columbus. 
If everything could be forgotten in all his life save only that he gave a 
new hemisphere to civilization, how happy would be his lot! That he 
was his own worst enemy would be the judgment of a contemporary on 
his ‘ introduction of slavery into the Antilles,” and his ambition to execute 
functions for which he was wholly unfit. He certainly was his own worst 
enemy, and the worst enemy of his fame among his contemporaries. But 
foolish admirers of later ages have far outstripped him and his friends and 
intimate enemies, the Pinzons, Vespucius, and the rest, for the French 
advocates of his canonization have produced a milksop who is a spectacle 
to gods and men. 

What has been said of Columbus, and what is true of the influence of 
such biographers as the critical Harisse on the one hand, and the uncriti- 
cal ecclesiastics on the other, is open to extension to the careers of nearly 
every one in any wise connected with his story. For instance, modern 
criticism has undertaken to reverse the well-established judgment of three 
centuries upon the character of Isabella the Catholic. I shrunk as a child 
from the glowing estimate, which was the only one then to be obtained; 
afforded by such authors as Irving and Prescott. I remember with some 
pain, even to this day, how my childish criticisms were crushed and how I 
was ridiculed for undertaking to differ from the recorders of her character, 
a treatment essentially unjust, as the judgment I formed was drawn from 
the facts presented by these very authors, and which, when extended by 
modern investigators, have rather tended to justify that judgment than to 
disprove it. But are we to evolve the new Isabella at this late date, and if 
we are, are we going to insist that the twentieth century shall recognize 
our Isabella; or her who reigned with such gentle sway, if not over her 
subjects, yet over the- imaginations of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? 

Such considerations reveal all the inaccuracies of human judgment, and 
throw us back in our historical conclusions upon a state of affairs quite 
different from that represented by Napoleon’s dictum that history is but 
a myth.agreed upon. If history were to become so crystallized, it would 
be a misfortune of the first water. Historical judgments grow, historical 
characters also grow, grow more accurate and more inaccurate. We gain 
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more knowledge of specific facts, and we lose familiarity with the attendant 
circumstances. The atmosphere is often lost. Sympathy leads us to 
spare one, and hostility leads us to condemn others. Growth of political 
ideas modifies our judgment. Change of theological ideas causes a corre- 
sponding variation in another direction. 

Perhaps an example or two from our own history will further illustrate 
both the fact and the form of posthumous evolution. Washington was a 
very different man from the popular conception of him to-day. Mr. Cabot 
Lodge in his recent striking biography quotes from McMaster with 
approval the statement that “General Washington is known to us, and 
President Washington. But George Washington is an unknown man.” 
His whole biography is a struggle with what he calls the product of the 
myth-makers. Weems represents the sentimentalists; the French saint- 
makers of Columbus’s life. The cherry-tree represents the Washington of 
this school. The “traditional Washington ” of Sparks and Everett and 
Marshall and Irving is another but a kindred character. But neither of 
these is the Washington of every-day life, at least among thinking men. 
It seems to me that the Washington of the nursery and the Washington 
of tradition are far less the Washington of general acceptation than the 
Washington of the Jeffersonian democracy. Jefferson dashed himself in 
vain against the splendid front of his great predecessor. As he learned 
wisdom, even if he could not suppress his vituperation in the privacy of 
his correspondence and his Annas, by subtle ingenuity he sought to sup- 
press Washington the statesman by elevating Washington the soldier. 
The Jeffersonian democracy acknowledged all that was great in General 
Washington, and only shrugged its shoulders at President Washington. 
Throughout the South children are taught little of Washington support- 
ing, like Atlas, the constitutional convention upon his broad and ample 
shoulders ; of Washington strenuously promoting the adoption of the con- 
stitution because of its strong principles of union ; of Washington the foe 
of slavery, the friend of protection, the foster-father of financial soundness; 
of Washington who loved his state, but loved his country better; of that 
great Virginian who even as a soldier was the precursor, not of Lee, but 
of Thomas. It is the old story of damning with faint praise. 

But there is such a thing as retributive justice, or, it may be, injustice. 
Jefferson himself, having been apotheosized, has of late years at least been 
im danger of suffering the fate of Lucifer. Never did the court of a Valois 
or a Stuart echo more constantly to the dictum, “ The king can do no 
wrong ;” than did the legislative halls of many of our states to the all-suffi- 
cient, “‘ Mr. Jefferson wishes it;” “ Mr. Jefferson says so;” “ Mr. Jefferson 
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did it.” Mr. Jefferson could violate (according to their view, not mine) the 
constitution, and openly declare it in his message to Congress, and as long 
as Mr. Jefferson did it all was well. Out of this grew an acquiescence, an 
acceptance, and finally a quiescent attitude until the historic lineaments 
faded from the picture, as the godlike Diana came to be represented by a 
black and shapeless figure, with only this to recommend it, that in the eyes 
of its votaries “ it came down from heaven.” No amphitheatre at Ephesus 
ever rang with plaudits, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” in a more con- 
vincing manner than every political gathering of that period rang with the 
cry, “ Great and good is our Jefferson! ” 

Out of the loins of the Jeffersonian democracy sprang not only the 
Jacob of South Carolina Nullification, and the Esau of Clay and Adams 
National Republicanism, but even the Ishmael of Abraham Lincoln 
Emancipation. All looked back with tender reverence on that revered 
name. If Saint Andrew was raised to an equal place with Saint Thomas, 
it was not that Saint Thomas was forgotten, but that Saint Andrew pre- 
tended to be a new incarnation of the same spirit. If it was not the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, it might well have been said that only the hands were 
Esau’s while the voice was Jacob’s. There was a singular masquerading 
in borrowed garments, one way or another. Another generation having 
arisen that knew not Joseph and New England federalism, and Hartford 
conventionalism, and abolitionism having gotten so mixed with one of 
these off-shoots of the Jeffersonian stock as to completely change its 
complexion, the critical eye of science and the sharpened pen of literary 
ambition having been dipped in the gall of necessity, attempt after 
attempt has been made to revive the still-born efforts of elder critics. 
Mr. Henry Adams has sought to paint, on too large a canvas for popular’ 
appreciation, a Jefferson which makes Jeffersonians’ skin to creep; Mr. 
Conway, in defence of Edmund Randolph, seeks like Joab to strike this 
Abner between the fourth and fifth ribs; while some have not spared to 
point out that if Jefferson was a good hater of his foes he was a cruel 
lover of his friends, showing here and there a blighted life and blasted 
prospects among those who had sworn fealty to their great leader and 
having sworn to their hurt would not repent. 

If the vulpine Jefferson has prospered because he had prepared with 
care and foresight the line of his successors, that old lion, Jackson, has 
suffered because where Jefferson set a stiletto in the back of a friend Jack- 
son remained loyal at whatever cost to those who had been true to him. 
Granting that Jefferson was the greater statesman, the heart yearns toward 
the strenuous manhood and rough-handed, tender-hearted loyalty of Jack- 
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son. Yet in the overthrow which Jacksonian democracy met. with, every 
trimmer, every self-seeker, every self-conceited casuist, at once deserted a 
man who would rather sacrifice himself than his friends. Verily a live dog 
is better than a dead lion. When the danger of his paw had passed, every 
one hearkened to the yelping of the curs. I am no Jacksonian democrat, 
but I sympathize with those Tennessee mountaineers who will not believe 
that Jackson is dead, or has ceased to be a candidate for the presidency. 
If Greece can-have her seven sleepers, and Germany her Frederick Barba- 
rossa, why should not we have our Jackson who broke the splendid record 
of the veterans of the Peninsula, and who, it may be hoped, will return in 
the hour of our country’s need? 

Kentucky has already forgotten her Clay, and a too fickle people have 
enthroned a Breckinridge in his larger place. Clay said that he would 
rather be right than be president. But, alas! he threw away the chance 
both to be right and to be president, when after wise compromises he 
compromised once too often with his country and his conscience, when in 
’49 he refused to be the standard-bearer of liberty and humanity in the 
cause_of emancipation in Kentucky. His successor, both in his seat in 
Congress and the affections of his own section, John C. Breckinridge, threw 
away the chance, not of a lifetime but of a century, when he proved 
recreant both to his country and his state and cast in his lot with secession 
and rebellion. It would have been sad for that dear old commonwealth if 
she had not had another son to redeem the shortcomings of her two better 
loved, but less worthy children. Lincoln was the “ ugly duckling” and 
not the best beloved of his mother. Like Tennyson’s “ last tall son of 
Lot and Bellicent,” our Garveth was but a “ kitchen knave,” and yet when 
Gawain, with his strength grown twofold at each hour of noon, and 
Modred, with his treasonable traits, forgot to be loyal, and the realm tot- 
tered in the ten great battles in the south, it was this gaunt kitchen knave 
who loyally withstood the treason in the land. Lincoln’s fame, aspersed 
as it was by friend as well as foe, shall yet live when the others are growing 
pale ; shall live and gather brightness, for in it there is the electric current 
which extends the native force beyond the circuit of its little life. 

It seems possible to prophesy that as men go back to the original 
sources of Washington’s fame it shall grow larger, and more completely 
adapt itself to the greatness of the man; that Jefferson’s fame shall suffer 
the loss of all the bolstering which his successors secured to it; that Clay 
shall suffer the loss of reputation which is the natural resultant of the loss 
of the present impression of a great personality; that Lincoln shall live 
and grow as long as our constitution and government, which he defended 
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and saved, shall last, his fame at last becoming co-equal with our national 
greatness. 

In conclusion, mark the personal influence which a wise or foolish 
friend may exert upon the posthumous fame of a public man. We have 
not a few instances of men who lived not in their work, but in the splen- 
did record of it in some friend’s biography. Thus Socrates might have 
been but a shadow on the wall had not Plato and Xenophon written their 
records of his life. I have wondered sometimes whether Plato had not 
effaced the greater man under his portraiture of his master. Sometimes 
fate plays such tricks with men, and sometimes the reverse.. Julius II. 
lives to many only in the superb portraits which Raphael painted of him, 
and men look on them to admire Raphael, not the pope. And if the 
pope be remembered through these portraits as anything more than a 
name, it is to be remembered with execration. I might extend the list of 
successful and unsuccessful biographies, tracing how sometimes the author 
has lived by the man whom he has pictured, sometimes the man has lived 
only because his life was written by some obscure author whom he pat- 
ronized. The poet-laureate Southey will live only because his fame is 
linked with his Life of Nelson. Men to-day hesitate, if they do not doubt, 
when they come to decide whether Boswell or Johnson were the greater 
literary man. Surely Johnson never wrote any book worthy to be com- 
pared with Boswell’s life of him. 

A few have not merely lived lives worthy to be remembered, but have 
“taken time by the forelock,” and have insured, by the brilliant account 
of their lives which they have written in their own autobiographies, the 
continued memory of man. Benvenuto Cellini, Gibbon and Franklin, are 
types of those who have secured posthumous fame by their lives, and fixed 
themselves in the historic heavens with self-conscious certainty, much as a 
fly is preserved in amber. Such wise provision is worthy of the imitation 
of posterity, but entirely too dependent upon self-conceit to be recom- 
mended to this modest generation. What a blessed thing it is that if con- 
ceit becomes an amiable foible after the lapse of years, it is yet regarded 
as an unpardonable offense in one’s own contemporaries! If the next 
generation only agrees with us, we may hope to survive; but if the next 
generation goes wrong, however popular we may be in the present time, 
our reputation will goto rack. Happy is he, then, who, knowing the truth, 
tells it to the generation following. For he may die safely, knowing that 
his fame will suffer evolution, and not devolution, and posterity will flatter 
his pale ghost with such sweetmeats as, “ He was a century before his time.” 














TOWN AND COUNTY RESOLUTIONS OF 1774 
By GRAHAM DAVES 


The following extracts from the colonial records of North Carolina, 
of interest in themselves, are unmistakable evidence how widespread and 
earnest was the sympathy and how deep-seated the excitement caused by 
the enforcement of the Boston port bill. The towns and counties named 
are far removed from one another, but their people were closely united in 
sentiment, and markedly uniform in their patriotic resolves and actions. 


“At a General Meeting of the Inhabitants of the district of Wilming- 
ton in the Province of North Carolina, held at the Town of Wilmington, 
July 21st, 1774, William Hooper, Esq., Chairman, 

Resolved, That we consider the cause of the Town of Boston as the 
common cause of British America, and as suffering in defence of the Rights 
of the Colonies in general; and that therefore we have, in proportion to 
our abilities, sent a supply of Provisions for the indigent inhabitants of 
that place, thereby to express our sympathy in their Distress, and as an 
earnest of our sincere intentions to contribute by every means in our 
power to alleviate their distress and to induce them to maintain with Pru- 
dence and firmness the glorious cause in which they at present suffer.” 


Proceedings of the Freeholders in Rowan county, August 8, 1774: 


“At a meeting August 8th, 1774, the following resolves were unani- 
mously agreed to: . 

Resolved, That the Right to impose Taxes or Duties to be paid by the 
Inhabitants within this Province for any purpose whatsoever is peculiar 
and essential to the General Assembly in whom the legislative Authority 
of the Colony is vested. 

Resolved, Vhat to impose a Tax or Duty upon Tea by the British Par- 
liament in which the North American Colonies can have no Representa- 
tion, to be paid upon Importation by the inhabitants of the said Colonies, 
is an Act of Power without Right, it is subversive to the Liberties of the 
said Colonies, deprives them of their Property without their own Consent, 
and thereby reduces them to a State of Slavery. 

Resolved, That the late cruel and Sanguinary Acts of Parliament to be 
executed by military force and Ships of War upon our Sister Colony of 
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the Massachusetts Bay and Town of Boston, is a strong evidence of the 
corrupt influence obtained by the British Ministry in Parliament and a 
convincing Proof of their fixed Intention to deprive the Colonies of their 
Constitutional Rights and Liberties. 

Resolved, That the Cause of the Town of Boston is the common Cause 
of the American Colonies. 

Resolved, That no friend to the rights and Liberties of America ought 
to purchase any Commodity whatsoever, except such as shall be excepted, 
which shall be imported from Great Britain after the general Association 
shall be agreed upon.” 


Proceedings of Freeholders in Anson county, August 18, 1774: 


“At a meeting of the Freeholders of the County of Anson, in the 
Province of North Carolina, held at the Court House in the said County, 
on the 15th day of August, 1774, Thomas Wade, Esq., Chairman, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that the late arbitrary 
and cruel Acts of the British Parliament, and other unconstitutional and 
oppressive measures of the British Ministry, against the Town and Port of 
Boston, and province of ‘Massachusetts Bay, are no other than the most 
alarming prelude to that yoke of slavery already manufactured by the said 
Ministry, and by them intended to be laid on all the Inhabitants of British 
America, and their posterity forever. 

Resolved, That as in the opinion of this meeting the cause wherein the 
Inhabitants of Boston and Massachusetts Bay are now suffering, in conse- 
quence of the aforesaid Arbitrary and Cruel Acts, is the common cause of 
all North America, the Committee hereby appointed be instructed to open 
and promote a subscription for contributing towards the relief of those 
indigent Inhabitants of the Town of Boston, whom the operations of one 
of the aforesaid Acts has deprived of the means of subsisting themselves, 
and that the money or other Articles collected by such subscription be 
transmitted by the above Committee to the said Committee of Corre- 
spondence appointed for this Colony, to be laid out and disposed of in 
such manner as the said last mentioned Committee shall conceive to be 
best adapted to answer the design thereof.” 


North Carolina had no special interest in the immediate cause of the 
movements against Great Britain. The shutting up of the port of Boston 
manifestly would not injuriously affect the port of Wilmington, but on 
the contrary would in all probability increase its trade. It appears, there- 
fore, that North Carolina went into the contest not from any pecuniary 
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interest in the premises, but on principle, and that when she said the 
cause of Boston was the cause of all, she meant to avow her readiness to. 
‘resist British oppression wherever it might show itself in America, and 
that she really meant what she said the event demonstrated. The mer- 
chants of Wilmington dispatched one of their own vessels with provisions 
and supplies, without even freight charges, for the relief of the people of 
Boston, who had come to much suffering because of the loss of their trade. 
Nor was Wilmington the only point in North Carolina from which relief 
was sent to Boston. The action of Anson county has already been shown 
in the resolution quoted above, and the following shows that the town of 
New-Bern was equally active and generous: 


“* ADVERTISEMENT. 


NEW-BERN, January 27, 1775. 

Public notice is hereby given that Mr. John Green and Mr. John 
Wright Stanly, Merchants in New-Bern, have agreed with, and are appointed 
by, the Committee of Craven County, to receive the subscriptions which 
are now or may hereafter be raised in the said County for the relief of the 
distressed inhabitants of Boston and to ship the same to Salem as soon as 
the several subscriptions are received. 

Proper stores are provided by the said gentlemen for the reception of 
corn, Pease Pork and such articles as the subscribers may choose to pay 
their subscriptions in. 

Those gentlemen, therefore, who have taken in subscriptions, either in 
money or effects, are desired to direct the same to be paid, or delivered, 
to the above named Mess. Green and Stanly on or before the middle of 
March next; and to send as soon as possible an account of the subscrip- 
tions which are or may be taken, by which they may be governed in 
receiving. 

R. COGDELL, Chairman.” 


The county of Craven, which is still the name, was named after William, 
Lord Craven, one of the “ Lords Proprietors of Carolina,” under the char- 
ters granted by Charles II. in 1663 and 1665. 


New-Bern, N. C. 


























ANECDOTES OF THE FIRST FOURTH OF JULY 
By ELIZABETH MARSHALL WILLIAMS 


On this bright day of July, the pealing of bells, the occasional boom 
of cannon, volleys of musketry from the guns of the soldier-boys, and the 
fizzing fire-cracker of the boy of lesser growth, combined with tumultuous 
emulation in celebrating “The Fourth.” Just one hundred and seventeen 
years have passed since the first celebration of that day; but thought 
quickly bridges the span, and the mental eye sees the group of men who, 
with a few bold strokes of the pen, set the pulses of a new-born nation 
throbbing with fiery ardor, panting with the first breathings of freedom. 
A notable group they were, as, gathered round the table upon which lay 
that document of stupendous importance, each man awaited the call to 
affix his assent to its declarations. Thus it happened that, as the States 
were called geographically, the representatives from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia were standing in close proximity, and Carter Bruxton of Virginia, 
and Charles Carroll of Maryland, found themselves side by side. Mr. 
Bruxton was struck at once with the difference of his own one hundred 
and seventy of avoirdupois, and that of Charles Carroll, who was thin and 
spare. “ Well, Mr. Carroll,” quoth he of the heavier weight, “ the British 
say they will hang us as rebels if they catch us. If they do, I will have 
greatly the advantage, for, as I am heavy, my neck will be broken at once, 
while I fear you will dangle in the air, and hang on for some time.” With 
the smile on his lips, called forth by this grim jest, Mr. Carroll advanced 
to sign his name to the document which threatened to be his death- 
warrant with undismayed heart. It is much to be regretted that the pict- 
ure of Carter Bruxton has no place amongst the portraits of his co-signers. 
An accident destroyed the only oil painting extant of the distinguished 
Virginian. Whilst in London, one portrait had been painted of him, 
which passed into the possession of his eldest child, Mrs. John White. 
The painting was of course highly prized, but at his earnest persuasion, 
it was loaned to Mrs. White’s nephew, the son of Mrs, Pope, to be taken 
to Philadelphia, that a copy might be secured. The picture was sent by 
a vessel to Philadelphia. It was unfortunately wrecked, and thus the cher- 
ished representation of one of Virginia’s signers is numbered amongst the 
treasures of the deep. 














EXTRACT FROM JOURNAL OF THE U. S. S. CYANE, 1820 


The following extract from the journal of the U.S. S. Cyane, on the 
‘coast of Africa, under the command of Captain Trenchard, never before 
published, is of interest, as showing what our government was doing 
toward the suppression of the slave trade at that period. Captain Edward 
Trenchard, United States navy, who commanded the African station, and 
from this service obtained the brevet rank of post captain—z. e., commo- 
dore—was appointed midshipman in the United States navy in 1800, and 
served on board the U.S. 5S. Constellation during the war with Tripoli, 
saw service at Algiers, and in the war of 1812 he served on Lake Ontario, 
commanding, during the latter part of the war, the frigate Madison (whose 
building he superintended), and which was the flagship of Commodore 
Chauncey. The Cyane, it will be recalled, was captured from the British 
by the Constitution, February 20, 1815, after a spirited engagement of 
forty minutes. 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF U. S. S. CYANE, EDWARD -‘TRENCHARD, 
ESQ., COMMANDER, ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 1820. 


“ At daylight [April 5th, 1820] discovered two brigs and five schooners 
at anchor close in shore, near the mouth of the Gallinos, got under way on 
the larboard tack, the wind off shore. The schooners got well under way 
endeavoring to make their escape. At seven tacked, the schooners on the 
larboard tack, got the boats out. Sent the launch, first cutter and_star- 
board quarter boat, in chase, at eight the first cutter took possession of the 
nearest, the quarter boat putting in shore, after the commander of the 
schooner and succeeded in taking him. Sent Midn. Newton to take charge 
of the schooner (an American named the Endymion). The launch and first 
cutter returned. From eight to meridian the wind decreased, at 8.30 the 
Endymion tacked and picked up the quarter boat Lieut. Montgomery, 
and then followed the ship. At 9 sent the first cutter Lieut. Stringham, 
launch Lt. Voorhees, and second gig Lieut. Mervine in chase, the ship 
standing on making all sail. At meridian our boats returned, having 
detained the brig and all the schooners. They proved to be the brig La 
Annita, Capt. A. D. Pedro Pushe, schooners Endymion, commanded by 
Alex. McKim Andrew, Esperanza, Capt. Lewis Mumforte, Dasher, Capt. 
Thomas Munroe, Eliza, Capt. Constant Hastings, Louise, Capt. Francis 
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Sablon. Ordered a survey to be held on the captured vessels, in the words 
following, to wit, first survey, 


GENT’N: You will please repair on board the schooner Endymion 
commanded by Alex. McKim Andrew, and ascertain as nearly as possible 
her real character, and whether she appears to be acting in contravention 
to the laws of the United States for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and report to me accordingly. 

(Signed) EDWARD TRENCHARD. 


The second order for survey as follows, viz. : 

GENT’N: You will please repair on board of the following named ves- 
sels, and ascertain as nearly as possible their real character, and whether 
they appear to be acting in contravention to the laws of the United States 
for the suppression of the slave trade, viz. : 


Schooner Dasher, . . . . . . Capt. Thomas Munroe. 

ss Eliza, . Be a riot 36% “ Constant Hastings. 
rie La Anita as. e048 “A. D. Pedro Pushe. 
Schooner Esperanza, .... . “Lewis Mumforte. 

, TA OUNR ES ers 54 eae is “Francis Sablon. 


And report to me accordingly, 
(Signed) EDWARD TRENCHARD. 


And directed to Lieuts. M. C. Perry, Stringham, Mervine, Montgomery, 
Sailing Master Hudson, and Acting Coast Pilot Mr. McCannan. 

Put on board the Endymion Mids’n. H. C. Newton, the Esperanza, 
Lieut. Stringham, the Louise, Mids’n. Hosack, the Dasher, Jacob Morris, 
Acting Master’s Mate, the Eliza, Mids’n. Sanderson, Detained them all 
night, the officers not having surveyed all of them, and made out their 
report. Tacked ship and stood back for the Gallinos, the schooners in 
company. 


The officers’ report, of which the following is a true copy: 


U. S. Ship Cyane, Gallinos Roads, 
April 6th, 1820. 
Str: In conformity with your order we have carefully examined 
the American schooner Endymion, commanded by Alexander McKim 
Andrew, and upon a close scrutiny we are of opinion that the sole object 
of her being in this place is the procuring of slaves: indeed we have good 
evidence that she has her cargo of slaves nearly completed, and that they 
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are now confined in irons at a town near the river, called Seymoboe. She 
is completely fitted for the accommodation of slaves, has on board several 
thousand gallons of water, and a very large quantity of rice, the common 
food of Negroes. She is owned per Register by a Mr. Wm. P. Strike of 
Baltimore, is under American colors, and is evidently acting in contraven- 
tion to the laws of the United States. We have also examined the other 
‘ vessels embraced in your order, and find that they are all deeply engaged 
in the traffic of slaves. There is but one, however, of those under foreign 
flags that we can ascertain is acting in contravention to the above law, 
this is the schooner Esperanza (formerly the U. S. Revenue Cutter Alert) 
now under Spanish colors. She sailed last from Charleston, S. C., without 
a clearance, at which place she enlisted the major part of her crew who were 
American citizens. Her apparent Captain is a Spaniard by the name of 
Montford, but her real Captain and probable owner is a Mr. Ratcliffe, 
an American, and who is now on shore collecting his complement of 
Negroes. 
Respectfully yours, etc., 
(Signed) M. C. PERRY, 

S. H. STRINGHAM, 

Wm. MERVINE, 

JOHN B. MONTGOMERY, 

Wm. Hupsov, S. M., 

JAMES MCCANNAN, Ac?t'g Pilot. 

EDWARD TRENCHARD, ESQ., 
Commanding U. S. Ship Cyane. 


U. S. Ship Cyane, Cape Mount, April toth, 1820. 
Gent’n: You will please repair on board of the vessels Science 
or Dechosa, and Plattsburg, and ascertain as nearly as possible their real 
character and whether they appear to be American built vessels acting in 
contravention to the laws of the United States for the suppression of the 
slave trade, and report to me accordingly, 
Respectfully yours, etc., : 
(Signed) EDWARD TRENCHARD. 
Lieut. M. C. PERRY, 
STRINGHAM, 
e MERVINE, 
MONTGOMERY, 
S. M. HupDson, 
Mr. MCCANNAN, Acting Pilot. 
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After an investigation of the vessels by them had taken place, they 
reported to me as follows, viz.: 


United States Ship Cyane off Cape Mount, April 1oth, 1820. 
SIR: In compliance with your order we have examined the schooner 
Dechosa and Maria Gatthreust detained by this ship on suspicion of act- 
ing in contravention to the laws of the United States. After a close 
investigation, we find that the Dechosa, or Science of New York, is owned 
by E. Mallebran of New York, sailed from that port in January last, and 
touched at Porto Rico, where she changed her name, and came immediately 
to this coast, landed her cargo, and made arrangements for receiving her 
slaves. There is little doubt of her being American property, and con- 
sequently we are of opinion that she is violating the laws of the United 
States. We can only learn that the Maria Gatthreust or Plattsburg of 
Baltimore sailed from Baltimore in December last, where she shipped her 
crew, and cargo of goods, she touched at Cuba, at which place she changed 
her character, and proceeded to this coast in quest of slaves. The number 
of her men and her strong armament induces us to believe that she is not 
only a vessel engaged in the traffic of slaves, but she is fully prepared to 
commit piratical aggressions on the flag of any nation. 
(Signed) M. C. PERRY, 

S. H. STRINGHAM, 

WM. MERVINE, 

JOHN B. MONTGOMERY, 

Wo. Hupsov, S. M., 

JAMES MCCANNAN, Act?’g. Pilot. 


EDWARD TRENCHARD, Esq., 
Commanding U. S. S. Cyane.” 


NoTE.—The condemned vessels were sent to the United States in charge of prize masters. 














The article in May and June number, 
“Price of Slaves in New York,” I have 
read with much interest, for I have a 
bill of sale executed “13th day of Au- 
gust, 1812, between Lucius Lansing of 
the town of Lansingburg in the County 
of Rensselaer of the first part and Da- 
vid Russell of the Town of Salem in the 
County of Washington of the second 
part, for and in consideration of the sum 


NOTES 


of one hundred and twenty-five Dollars 
to have in hand paid before the ensealing 
and delivery of these presents by the 
said‘ party of the second part” “a 





certain Black Negro female Slave named 
Matilda aged about Eighteen years.” 
Signed and sealed by Lucius Lansing. 


A. A. Fo_som 


BROOKLINE, Mass., July 12, 1893. 


QUERIES 


Between 1808-12 there was an exodus 
of a number of families from Connecti- 
cut, particularly the western part, into 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

What were the circumstances that 
gave rise to it? 





How can I trace the career of a Ger- 
man soldier—status unknown—who was 
among the Hessian troops at the battle 
of Bennington? Tradition has it that 
he was in the command of Baum or Brey- 
mann during that engagement; was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Name is 
known. W.. 728. 





Can any of the readers of. the A/aga- 
zine of American History tell me where 
the Dutch Lane Burying Ground is 
located, and whether there is a register 
of it extant? H. D. 1, 





Magazine of American History: Can 
any of your readers furnish information 
as to parents of Sally Whipple, who was 
born in Boston, November 24, 1784, and 
who married William H. Prentice in 
1804 ? ee 


Magazine of American History: Can 
any of your readers tell me who were 
the parents of Jesse Locke, who settled 
in Oxford, Chenango County, New York, 
prior to 1800, and who afterward settled 
on lot No. 19 at Cincinnatus, New York, 
and who had with others a son Jesse 
born April 3, 1804, in Cincinnatus, which 
son married Lura Rexford of Hartford, 
Connecticut, born 1804 ? 

W. J. SEaRs, 
Lieut. U.S. N. 


Can any of your readers furnish me 
information concerning parents of one 
Horace Giles who emigrated from Con- 
necticut about 1800, and settled in the 
town of Spencer, Tioga County, New 
York? C. M. G. 





Can any of your readers furnish infor- 
mation as to parents of Manasseh Smith, 
born December 25, 1748, at Leominster, 
Massachusetts, married Hannah Emer- 
son, daughter of Rev. Daniel Emerson, 
born at Hollis, New Hampshire, Octo- 
ber 11, 1745? c. 




















EDITORIAL NOTES 


To that comparatively small class of New Yorkers to whom the city 
of New York is an object of considerate regard, and who cherish its few 
historic monuments with something of real affection, there is very much 
of ashock in the news that comes to us, that the City Hall, one of the 
few buildings in the city which has any historical associations, and almost 
the only public building that has any ciaims to architectural beauty, is 
soon to be removed from its site in the City Hall park, and if the project 
of the gentlemen who have conceived, and so far successfully engineered, 
the scheme is to be carried out, will be taken stone from stone, trans- 
planted to a new site where its old associations will be wholly lost, and 
put up again to serve a purpose to which it is as illy adapted as the most 
monstrous device of even a city architect could be. The sapient legis- 
lators who conceived and carried out the volume of conglomerate legisla- 
tion which passes into history as the laws of the state of New York of 
1893, included among the miscellaneous chapters of that remarkable vol- 
ume one chapter which gives to the city officials power to donate the 
building which forms our.present City Hall, when taken down from its 
present site, to the Tilden Trust, the corporation which has succeeded to 
the rights of the trustees under Governor Tilden’s will, and to permit the 
erection of the old building on the site of what is now the Forty-second 
Street reservoir, there to be used asa public iibrary. By this ingenious 
arrangement the City Hall park will be denuded of its chief object of 
interest, and can be more easily absorbed as the site of a colossal building 
for city offices, whose size will only be rivaled by its cost; and at the same 
time another public park will be encroached upon by another public build- 
ing, and a reservoir, already needed for the increasing demand of the water 
supply of the city, will be removed. And as two of the breathing spaces 
of the city will be partially blocked up, an opportunity will be afforded of 
asking the taxpayers to buy further sites for public parks. An arrange- 
ment for accomplishing, by one little act of vandalism, the introduction of 
so many new methods of spending the city revenues, is certainly one cal- 
culated to excite the envy and admiration of any aspirant for public hon- 
ors as the recipient of public funds. The fact that the City Hall is, in 
its interior construction, utterly unadapted to the purposes of a public 
library (for which it was never designed); that its central dome is not 
lighted so as to afford a reading-room ; that its wings are so arranged that 
they will not provide proper stack-rooms for books; that it cannot be 
made a fireproof building without a complete change of inner construc- 
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tion; that the present arrangement of the staircase in the centre, which 
forms one of its most striking and peculiar features, and the historic asso- 
ciations of the governor’s room, in the central front, must both be sacri- 
ficed, if it isto be remodeled into a library building—these considerations, 
of course, in the eyes of many of our worthy city fathers, are trifles less — 
than light ; but among the readers of this magazine, perchance, there may 
be some who will sympathize with the modest wail that goes up from, the 
hearts and lips of a few New Yorkers, who still desire the peace and pros- 
perity of their city, and who do not believe that these objects can be 
attained by spending the largest amount of money possible, and despoil- 
ing the largest number of parks attainable. To the average citizen, of 
course, the prospect of having a menagerie in the Central Park, a library 
on the site of the reservoir, and another sky-scraping building within the 
immediate vicinity of the World, Tribune, and Times buildings, is calcu- 
lated to fill the mind with an enthusiasm only second to that produced 
by “a whirl through space in the Ferris wheel.” 


* * 
* 











On the 22d of June there was un- 
veiled in Chicago the bronze group, the 
gift of the well-known millionaire, Mr. 
George Pullman, erected on the ground 
on which most of the victims of the 
Fort Dearborn massacre fell in 1812. 
Ex-President Harrison delivered an ad- 
dress appropriate to the occasion. 

* 
* 

The many friends of the late Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb have quietly started a 
movement to place a monument upon 
her grave commemorative of her place 
in literature and asa suitable testimonial 
to her work and worth. 

The enterprise is headed by Mrs. 


Salisbury of New Haven, wife of Pro- 
fessor Salisbury. 

Mrs. Russell Sage and Miss Helen 
Gould are among the contributors, and 
the Huguenot society has indicated a 
wish to be identified with the pro- 
ject. 

The present management would be 
glad to co-operate in any possible way. 


* 
* 


It is of interest to note that at the 
recent Columbian Historical Exposition, 
at Madrid, a medal was awarded to Mrs. 
Ellen Russell Emerson for her two arch- 
zological books, “Indian Myths” and 
“* Masks, Heads, and Faces.” 
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SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE 
STATE OF New York.—A bronze tab- 
let commemorative of the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence in the pres- 
ence of the commander-in-chief to the 
American army in this city was erected 
on the front wall of the City Hall on 
Saturday, July 8th, the one hundred and 
seventeenth anniversary of the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence to 
the American army. The tablet meas- 
ures two by three feet and weighs two 
hundred pounds. 





THE TABLET. 


It is the third of a series of tablets 
with which the New York society Sons 
of the Revolution will mark historic sites, 
in and around New York City. This 
society is doing a splendid work in res- 
cuing from oblivion old landmarks and 
marking the site of historical events. 
In a city like New York, where histori- 
cal landmarks are being swept away, 
one by one in the old localities, such 
memorials as these are very desirable. 











It is to be hoped that the society will 
continue this work with enthusiasm, 
honoring the past, and _patriotically 
teaching the living. 





SONS OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA—CELEBRA- 
TIONS AT GULF MILLS AND VALLEY 
FORGE—HONORING THE BRAVE MEN 
OF 1777.—The Pennsylvania Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution and a num- 
ber of invited guests on Monday, June 
1gth, visited Gulf Mills and Valley 
Forge, around which such sacred and 
patriotic associations are clustered. The 
occasion was the celebration of the day 
upon which the patriot army left the 
camp at Valley Forge in 1778. 

The period in which the patriotic 
Revolutionary army was at Valley Forge 
was about the same time that the Conti- 
nental congress, having been driven from 
Philadelphia, found a safe home in the 
old court-house in Centre Square in 
New York. 

The start was made by special train 
from the Reading railroad station, 
Twelfth and Market streets, promptly 
at ten o’clock a.M., for West Consho- 
hocken. There the party took vehicles 
which were in waiting, and were driven 
over the old Matson’s Ford road a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half, where 
it intersects with the Bryn Mawr road. 
A few rods up the latter road the party 
arrived at the old Gulf Mills. At this 
point a memorial stone has been erected 
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by the society to mark the position of 
the American army prior to going into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge. Ar- 
riving at the spot, the party left the 
conveyances and clustered around the 
memorial stone, the romantic hills and 
old mill forming a fitting background to 
the scene. 

Mr. William Spohn Baker, the orator 
of the day, delivered a short historical 
address. 

THE MONUMENT. 

The memorial stone consists of a large 
bowlder of trap rock, selected from the 
hundreds which dot the hillside below 
the mill, and from what is known as 
the great Conshohocken trapdyke. The 
stone is about nine feet high and is esti- 
mated to weigh about twenty tons, and 
required the united labor of thirty men 
for eight days to remove it from its bed 
in the hill to its present position, where 
it sits upon a slightly raised foundation 
of masonry, the approach protected by 
thirteen rough ashlars, to be graded and 
sodded. It was the first intention of 
the society to have the inscription cut 
into the stone. ‘This, however, was 
found to be impracticable on account 
of the extreme hardness and brittle 
nature of the stone. To overcome this 
difficulty two slate tablets were sunk 
into the stone, bearing the following 
inscription : 

GULF MILLS. 

“The main Continental Army, com- 
manded by General George Washington, 
encamped in this immediate vicinity from 
December 19th, 1777, before going into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge. 

“ Erected by the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution, 1893.” 


NOTES FROM THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At the conclusion of the oration the 
memorial stone was unveiled by two 
representatives of the Washington and 
Wayne families. After the simple cere- 
mony the members were driven back to 
Conshohocken over the romantic shaded 
road which skirts the Gulf creek. 
Here the train was again taken, and the 
start made for Valley Forge. 


AT VALLEY FORGE, 


A lunch was served the party on the 
arrival at Valley Forge, under a large 
tent on the lawn, and was greatly en- 
joyed. The society was then called to 
order by President Wayne, and a special 
meeting was held, when the following 
resolution was offered by Hon. Samuel 
W. Pennypacker : 


Resolved: That the thanks of the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution be tendered to Mr. Francis 
Mark Brooke for his valuable services 
in procuring the passage of the bill 
through the legislature providing for 
the purchase, by the state, of the camp- 
ing ground at Valley Forge. The im- 
portance of this act, which secures for 
all time these historic grounds as public 
property, cannot be overestimated, and 
the members of the society, under a full 
consciousness of obligation to their fel- 
low members, make this record in grate- 
ful recognition of his unselfish and 
patriotic efforts. 


Mr. Brooke replied in a short address 
reciting the means taken to bring about 
the historic grounds a state park. 

On motion of Mr. Henry C. Terry, 
a vote of thanks was passed to the com- 
mittee and the regents of the Memorial 























Association for the use of the ground. 
This was responded to by Walter George 
Smith, the youngest of the “ Sons.” 

The rest of the afternoon was spent 
in inspecting the remains of the old 
breastworks, 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
—The American Historical Association 
will hold its annual meeting, July 11-13, 
in the city of Chicago, with morning and 
evening sessions, at the Art Institute, a 
large and commodious building. There 
will be thirty-four papers read. The 
papers are strictly limited to twenty 
minutes, and remarks to five minutes. 
The following is the list of papers and 
by whom read: “The Inadequate Rec- 
ognition of Diplomatists by Historians,” 
Dr. James B. Angell; “The Moravians 
in America,” Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield ; 
“The Value of National Archives to a 
Nation’s Life and Progress,” Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth; “ American Histor- 
ical Nomenclature,” Hon. Ainsworth 
Spofford ; “ The Time Element in Amer- 
ican History,” Prof. Moses Coit Tyler ; 
“The Definition of History,” Col. Wm. 
Preston Johnston; “The Methods of 
Historical Investigation,” Dr. James 
Schouler; “ The Historical Method of 
Writing the History of Christian Doc- 
trine,” Prof. Chas. J. Little ; “ The His- 
torical Doctorate in America,” Prof. 
Ephraim Emerton; “The Relation of 
History to Politics,” Prof. Jesse Macy ; 
“Mr. Seward’s Position toward the 


South, November, 1860, to March 4, 
1861,” Dr. Frederick Bancroft; “The 
Union of Utrecht,” Prof. Lucy M. Sal- 
mon; “General Joseph Martin and the 
War of the Revolution in the West,” 
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Prof. Steven B. Weeks; “The Annals 
of a Historic Town,” Prof. F. W. Black- 
mar; “The Present Status of Pre-Co- 
lumbian Discovery,” Hon. James Phinney 
Baxter ; “ Prince Henry, the Navigator : 
Personal Explorations at Watling Island,” 
Dr. Rudolph Cronan ; “ The Economic 
Conditions of Spain in the Sixteenth 
Century,” Prof. Bernard Moses; “ The 
Intellectual Development of the Cana- 
dian People,” Dr. George Bourinot ; 
“English Popular Uprisings of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” Dr. George Kriehn; “ The 
Social Compact and Mr. Jefferson’s 
Adoption of It,” Prof. George Fisher ; 
“Early Slavery in Illinois,” Hon. Wm. 
Henry Smith ; “ Lead Mining in Illinois 
and Wisconsin,” Reuben G. Thwaites, 
Esq.; “The Significance of the Fron- 
tier in American History,” Prof. Fred- 
erick J. Turner; “ Roger Sherman in 
the National Constitutional Convention,” 
Dr. Louis H. Boutelle ; “The Eleventh 
Amendment of the Constitution,” Prof. 
Chas. H. Haskins; “The Historical Sig- 
nificance of the Missouri Compromise,” 
Prof. James A. Woodburn; “The First 
Legislative Assembly in America,” Hon. 
Wm. Wirt Henry; “ Naturalization in 
the English Colonies of America,” Miss 
Cora Start; “The Thirty-first Parallel 
in American History,” Prof. B. A. Hins- 
dale; “ The Historical Policy of the 
United States as to Annexation,” Miss 
Mary Mann Page Newton; “ The Origin 
of the Standing Committee System in 
American Legislative Bodies,”’ Prof. J. 
F. Jamesson. 

Altogether this session of the Ameri- 
can Historical Associatior will prove a 
literary feast. In a later number of 
this magazine we shall expect to give 
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a brief account of the proceedings, and 
notice some of those papers that seem 
particularly interesting to our subscribers. 





R. I. HistoricaL Socirety—The July 
quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island 
_ Historical Society was held on July 3, 
the president in the chair. The libra- 
rian reported as received during the last 
three months, seventy-eight bound vol- 
umes, twenty miscellaneous articles, and 
three hundred and eight pamphlets. 
The most important work of art is an 
admirable portrait of the late Edward 
R, Young, who was for sixteen years 
secretary of the Providence school com- 
mittee, and one of the most worthy and 
useful citizens of the place. John N. 
Arnold was the artist, and two sons of 
Mr. Young the givers. The most valu- 
able volume received is the History of 
the Centennial of the Inauguration of 
Washington, an imperial 8vo, splendidly 
illustrated, the gift of Clarence W. 
Bowen, Ph.D., who was Secretary of the 
Centennial Commission. William S. 
Granger, of Providence, was elected an 
active member of the society, and Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, of Salem, a corre- 
sponding member. The by-laws of the 
society were so changed as to require 
the librarian to be elected by the society. 
A resolution offered by Mr. R. P. Ev- 
erett, was adopted by a standing vote, 
paying a tribute of honor to the memory 
of the late Henry T. Beckwith. Vol- 
ume I., No. 1, of the society’s quarterly 
publication, has been issued. It con- 
tains thé annual proceedings, 1892-93. 
No. 2 of the quarterly will soon appear, 
containing an extended report by the 
secretary of the society, Mr. Amos Perry, 
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on the “Town Records of Rhode i 
Island.” A report made by the libra- 
rian led to the adoption of a resolution 
appointing a committee to move. for the 
purchase by the State of the original 
manuscripts and papers of Major-Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Greene, which were long 
in the possession of General Greene’s 
grandson, the late Professor George W. 
Greene, LL.D., of East Greenwich, and 
are now in the possession of another 
descendant of General Greene, who 
resides in the State of Georgia. 








R. I. Society or CINCINNATI—AN- 
NUAL GATHERING ACCORDING TO LAW 
HELD IN NEwPport—The Rhode Island 
State Society of the Cincinnati convened 
on July 4, pursuant to law, in the senate 
chamber of the State House, Newport, 
to celebrate the one hundred and eigh- 
teenth anniversary of national indepen- 
dence. This historic association was 
founded by the commissioned officers of 
the Rhode Island Continental Regiment 
of Infantry of the Revolution, while they 
were stationed at Saratoga barracks on 
the upper Hudson river (now Schuyler- 
ville), New York, on June 24, 1783. On 
December 17, 1783, the Rhode Island 
State Society held its first meeting in the 
State in the senate chamber of the State 
House, in Providence. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the venerable Nathaniel Greene, M.D., 
LL.D., President of the society. Among 
those present, were Hon. Henry E. 
Turner, M.D., of Newport, vice-presi- 
dent ; Hon. Asa Bird Gardiner, LL.D., 
of Garden City, New York, Secretary- 
General of the Cincinnati; Henry 
Thayer Drowne, of New York, Assist- 




















ant Treasurer-General of the Cincinnati ; 
Thomas Arnold Peirce, of East Green- 
wich; Hon. Amos Perry, LL.D., of 
Providence ; George Washington Olney, 
of New York; General Hazard Stevens, 
of Boston; Henry Jackson Brightman, of 
New York; Dr. William Argyle Watson, 
of Newport ; John Nicholas Brown, of 
Newport ; Hon. William P. Sheffield, 
LLD., of Newport. The Secretary 
having read the minutes of the previous 
annual meeting and special meeting of 
June 13, 1893, the standing committee 
then made its report, and called atten- 
tion to the large number of applications 
made in the past year for hereditary 
membership, which could not be favor- 
ably considered because the institution 
of 1783, as established by the officers of 
the Revolution, fixes membership in the 
line of the eldest male posterity at com- 
mon law of original members, or of 
Continental Army or Naval officers who 
were qualified to have been original 
members, but who, for some good rea- 
son, were never able to subscribe. 

The decease, on November 14, 1892, 
of the late Edward Aborne Greene, Esq., 
of Providence, was announced and ap- 
propriate resolutions adopted. 

Absent hereditary members who were 
prevented from attending sent messages 
of regret. Among these were the Right 
Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop: of Iowa; Rev. 
William Wallace Greene, of Warren 
County, Virginia; Sylvanius Albert Reed, 
Esq., of Chicago. Messages were also 
received from David Barclay Kirby, 

. Esq., of New York ; Thomas Vincent 
Carr, of Providence. Mr. William Dehon 
King, treasurer, was unable to attend 
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on account of illness. Rev. Henry 
Barton Chapin, D.D., Ph.D., of New 
York, chaplain of the society, also sent 
regrets. 

A resolution of sympathy was adopted 
and ordered to be sent to John Benja- 
min, Esq., of Stratford, Connecticut, an 
hereditary member, whose only son, a 
promising young man, recently deceased. 

The following named hereditary mem- 
bers, on due recommendation and a vote 
taken, were then admitted: Edward 
Aborne Greene, Jr., of Providence, and 
John Ormsbee Ames, of Providence. 

After the newly elected members had 
been received with due formality the fol- 
lowing officers were elected, who consti- 
tute the standing committee, viz. ; Pres- 
ident, Nathaniel Greene, M.D., LL.D.; 
Vice-President, Henry Edward Turner, 
M.D.; Secretary, Asa Bird Gardiner, 
LL.D.; Treasurer, William Dehon King ; 
Assistant-Treasurer, General Horatio 
Rogers ;_ Assistant-Secretary, Thomas 
Arnold Peirce ; Rev. Dr. Chapin was 
then appointed Chaplain. “i 

The treasurer’s report showed a atthe: 
factory condition of the permanent fund. 

Delegates and alternates to the Gen- 
eral Society of the Cincinnati were then 
elected as follows: Delegates—Na- 
thaniel Greene, LL.D., Henry Edward 
Turner, James M. Varnum, William 
Stevens Perry, D.D., LL.D., Horatio 
Rogers. Alternates—John Sullivan, 


William Dehon King, William Paine 
Sheffield, LL.D., Amos Perry, LL.D., 
Thomas Vincent Carr. 

The Rhode Island member chosen on 
the standing executive committee of the 
General Society was Asa Bird Gardiner, 
LL.D. 
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Report was made by Henry T. Drowne, 
chairman of the committee on register 
of the society, which is now to be pub- 
lished after many years preparation by 
Colonel Gardiner, and it is believed will 
prove a valuable and highly honorable 
addition to Rhode Island Revolutionary 
history. 

The principles of the institution hav- 
ing been formally read, the society ad- 
journed in order to dine together accord- 
ing to a custom established by their 
Revolutionary ancestors. 

Forming two by two and ident 
by their venerable President and Vice- 
President, they marched to the Ocean 
House, where they were joined by Alfred 
Roelker, Esy., and Francis Lawton, Esq., 
of New-York, invited guests. At the 
dinner were told many stories of “the 
times that tried men’s souls.” Then 
followed the thirteen regular toasts which 
had often been responded to by the Con- 
tinental officers themselves, as appeared 
by the toast list. The following were 
the toasts: The United States of Amer- 
ica—responded to by ex-Senator Shef- 
field ; Memory of His Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington, our first President 
General—drunk standing and in silence; 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations—General Hazard Stevens ; 
The Ever Memorable Fourth of July— 
Thomas Arnold Peirce; The 17th of 
October, 1777, and the r9th of October, 
1781, “‘ Saratoga and Yorktown "—Amos 
Perry ; The Society of the Cincinnati 
in France—Henry Thayer Drowne ; The 
Memory of Major General Nathaniel 
Greene and All Who Have Fallen in 
Defence of America—drunk standing 
and in silence; The 29th of August, 
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1878, “ Rhode Island’”’—Colonel A. B. 
Gardiner, U. S. A.; The Order of the 
Cincinnati—John Nicholas Browne; 
The Memory‘of His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty Louis XVI.—drunk standing and 
in silence; The Rhode Island Conti- 
nental Line of the Revolution—George 
W. Olney; The French Nation—Dr, 
Henry E. Turner ; Perpetual Peace and 
Happiness to the United States of 
America—Dr. William Argyle Watson. 

The society has taken-measures to 
memorialize the legislature to erect a 
monument to General Greene on the 
battlefield of “Guildford Court House,” 
and to secure his valuable official papers 
in the Revolution, now in Georgia. 





THE SociETyY OF COLONIAL Wars of 
the State of New York having adopted 
the date of the capture of Louisburg in 
1745 for their summer festival day, it 
may be of interest to its members to 
know how important the event was to 
New England, and how its result 
strengthened the colonist in the opinion 
that he could “govern and care for 
himself ;’’ and the following extract 
from Doyle’s review of “ A Half Cen- 
tury of Conflict,” by Francis A. Park- 
man, from a recent issue of the English 
Historical Review, confirms the appro- 
priateness of the choice : 

“The chief events described in these 
volumes are Sir Hovenden Walker's un- 
successful expedition against Quebec in 
1711, and the capture of Louisburg by 
the New England militia, supported by 
a royal fleet, in 1745.” 

“ But indirectly each event had most 
important effects on the relations be- 




















tween the British government and the 
colonies.” 

“The blundering timidity which 
brought the fleet under Hill and 
Walker to misfortune might well fill 
the minds of the colonists with distrust 
and contempt of English administration 
and soldiership.” 

Equally might the capture of Louis- 
burg inspire New England with some- 
what exaggerated confidence, and with a 
belief that no wide gap separated the 
powers of her own militia from those of 
a trained soldiery.”’ 

“ Pepperell, then commander, was a 
typical specimen of the versatile, enter- 
prising, resolute New Englander. The 
officers were chosen, according to the 
old practice of Massachusetts, by those 
whom they were to command. New 
England, too, had no partner in the glory 
of the success. All the southern col- 
onies, ‘even Rhode Island,’ stood aloof. 
‘New Hampshire joined her forces,’ as 
did Connecticut.. Thus the expedition 
was something like an informal revival 
of the old ‘ New England confederacy.’ ” 

The difficulties which beset the New 
England army were identical with those 
which at a later day made themselves 
felt in the “war of independence.” 
When actually in the field Pepperell’s 
troops were brave to recklessness. 

No reader of Mr. Parkman’s work who 
is familiar with the early days of New 
England can fail to be struck with the 
change which had come within two gen- 
erations. Some of the qualities of Puri- 


tanism—its frugality, its definiteness of 
purpose—survived. 

“The old spiritual earnestness ”’ has 
vanished. 
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Yet such an episode as the capture of 
Louisburg shows that much of the old 
spirit was there, clothed in different 
forms and applied to changed purposes. 

Of historical books lately published 
on American and colonial history, eight 
are published in Madrid, one in Seville. 

“If there is one thing which is plain 
to all serious students of the French 
revolution, it is that the struggle for 
equality took precedence of the struggle 
for liberty ; and that the essence of the 
movement lay in the controversy of the 
Third Estate with the privileged orders, 
not in the controversy between the three 
estates and the king. 

“Tf the French revolutionists refused 
to imitate Washington or Lord Somers, 
it was not because they were personally 
foolish or ill-advised, but because the 
current of feeling bred of the stress of 
circumstances was sweeping them on in 
quite another direction.”—Samuel B. 
Gardiner in English Historical Review, 
April. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI—The triennial meeting of the 
General Society of the Cincinnati, for 
the first time in twenty years, was held 
in Boston on June r4th. 

It was held in the senate chamber of 
the state house, and brought together 
about forty-five gentlemen from various 
parts of the Union to take part in the 
business and pleasures of the three days’ 
convocation. In 1783 there were thir- 
teen state societies and one in France, 
but as time went on a number of them 
were dissolved, including the societies in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Virginia, North 
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Carolina, Georgia, New Hampshire, and 
France. 

In 1887 measures were taken to revive 
the French state society. The society 
in Connecticut was revived at this last 
general meeting. ‘The members present 
were : 

The Secretary-General, the Treasurer- 
General. 

From MAssACHUSETTS—Delegates— 
Mr. Winslow Warren, Professor Benja- 
min Apthorp Gould, Ph.D., LL.D., Mr. 
David Greene Haskins, Jr., Mr. William 
Frederick Jones, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford. 

Alternates—Mr. Thornton Kirkland 
Lothrop, Mr. Prentiss Cummings, Mr. 
Charles Upham Bell, Hon. Roger Wol- 
cott. 

From RuopEe IsLanp—Delegates— 
Hon. Nathanael Greene, M.D., LL.D., 
Hon. Henry Edward Turner, M.D., 
Hon. James M. Varnum, Mr. Henry 
Thayer Drowne, Right Rev. William 
Stevens Perry, D.D., LL.D., D.C L. 

Alternates—Dr. John Sullivan, Hon. 
William Paine Sheffield, LL.D., Hon. 
Amos Perry, LL.D. 

From New York — Delegates — 
Messrs. Alexander James Clinton, James 
Stevenson Van Cortlandt, John Barnes 
Varick, John Cropper, and Talbot Oly- 
phant. 

From New JersEY—Delegates—Hon. 
Clifford Stanley Sims, Mr. William C. 
Spencer, Adjutant-General William S. 
Stryker, Hon. Henry S. Harris. 

From PEnNsyLvania—Delegates— 
Hon. William Wayne, Major Grant 
Weidman, Mr. Francis M. Caldwell, Dr. 


Charles P. Turner, Mr. Harris E. 
Sproat. 
From MaryLanpo—Delegates—Mr. 
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Richard M. McSherry, Hon. William 
Benning Webb, LL.D., Colonel Oswald 
Tilghman, Professor Edwin C. Daves, 
Mr. Somerville Pinkney Tuck. 

From SoutH CaRroLina—Delegates— 
Hon. James Simons, Mr. David Elliott, 
Huger Smith, Mr. George H. Tucker, 
Mr. Felix Warley, Hon. George D. 
Johnston. 

Alternates—Mr. William Lowndes, 
Hon. William D. Harden. 


The morning session was opened with 
prayer by Right Rev. William Stevens 
Perry, Bishop of Iowa. 

Hon. Clifford S. Sims, of New Jersey, 
occupied the chair in the unavoidable 
absence of the venerable president-gen- 
eral, Ex-Secretary Hamilton Fish, 
LL.D., of New York. The Vice-Pres- 
ident, General Hon. Robert M. Mc- 
Lane, of Maryland, was detained in 
Paris by the illness of his wife. 

The principal business of the day was 
the presentation by Hon. James Simons, 
of South Carolina, on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Society committee, of the Connecti- 
cut delegation, and the unanimous vote 
to revive and readmit to full privileges 
the society of that state, which had 
been dissolved in 1804. Its present 
president is General Dwight Morris, 
of Bridgeport, son of Captain James 
Morris, Second Regiment, Connecticut 
Line, 1781, an original member of the 
society. 

The circular letters and particular 
laws of the society were read and con- 
sidered, and the necrology of the society 
since its last meeting three years ago 
was read by the secretary-general, Hon. 
Asa Bird Gardiner, LL.D., of New York. 























A committee was appointed to draw 
up an address to President - General 
Fish. 

Upon the adjournment of the morn- 
ing session, the members lunched at the 
Parker House, resuming their business 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, and in 
the evening attended a banquet at the 
Algonquin club as guests of the Mas- 
sachusetts Cincinnati, whose president, 
Mr. Winslow W. Warren, presided. The 
invited. guests were Colonel Chase and 
Mr. Barrett, presidents of the Massachu- 
setts societies of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution and Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

The second day’s session was held in 
the Town Hall, Lexington, and the 


members of the General Society fol-’ 


lowed the route of the British forces ia 
1775 to Lexington and Concord. The 
third day’s session was held in the sen- 
ate chamber at Boston, which had been 
placed at the service of the General 
Society by the senate of Massachusetts. 

The general officers elected were: 
President-General, Hon. Hamilton Fish 
of New York ; Vice-President-General, 
Hon. Robert M. McLane, of Maryland ; 
Secretary-General, Hon. Asa Bird Gar- 
diner, of Rhode Island ; Treasurer-Gen- 
eral, Mr. John Schuyler, of New York ; 
Assistant Treasurer-General, Mr. Henry 
Thayer Drowne, of Rhode Island. 

The next triennial meeting will be 
held in Philadelphia in 1896. 





MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF THE 
CINCINNATI.—The Massachusetts State 
Society of the Cincinnati held its annual 
meeting at the Parker House on the 
Fourth of July. The usual dinner was 
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omitted, and only a lunch was served, 
and there were no guests, the recent 
meeting of the General Society in Bos- 
ton in June having detracted much from 
the importance of the annual event. 
The following officers were elected : 
President, Winslow Warren ; Vice-Presi- 


dent, Professor Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould, Ph.D., LL.D.; Secretary, Da- 
vid Greene Haskins, Jr.; Assistant 


Secretary, John Homans, 2d, M.D.; 
Treasurer, Gamaliel Bradford ; Assist- 
ant Treasurer, William F. Jones. 

The following new members were 
elected : Horatio A. Lamb, Gideon P. 
Smith, Charles B. Torrye, Horace R. 
Richardson. 

Resolutions were adopted of thanks 
to Rev. E. G. Porter for his services on 
the occasion of the visit of the General 
Society; to Mr. Barrett, president of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, for 
the courtesy of that society at Concord 
in June, and for his own hospitality ; and 
to President Chase and the Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution, for courte- 
sies shown during the triennial meeting 
of the Cincinnati. 





New YorRK SOcIETY OF THE CIN- 
CINNATI.—The New York State Society 
of the Cincinnati on July 4th held its one 
hundred and tenth annual meeting at 
Delmorico’s. 

Mr. Hamilton Fish, president of the 
society, by letter expressed his regret at 
his inability to be present. 

In reply the members testified their 
esteem by re-electing Mr. Fish for an- 
other term. 

The other officers chosen were: Vice- 
President, Hon. John Cochrane ; Secre- 
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tary, Mr. John Schuyler; Treasurer, 
Mr. Alexander James Clinton ; Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Mr. William L. Keese ; 
Chaplain, the Rev. M. H. Hutton, D.D.; 
Physician, Dr. Thomas M. L. Christie. 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 
1812.—The thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the General Society of the War of 1812 
was held in Philadelphia, in the former 
senate chamber of the United States, on 
February, 18, 1893. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mr. 
John Cadwalader, at 4.30 P.M. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by Peter Hay, secretary, and ap- 
proved. 

Registrar Andrew J. Reilly then read 
the following report: “The Board of 
Direction of the General Society of the 
War of 1812 begs leave to report: That 
the progress of the society during the 
past year has been exceedingly gratify- 
ing. Its membership, amounting to two 
hundred and fifty-six (256), comprises 
citizens of almost all the states in the 
Union ; and while their residences are so 
widely scattered as to prevent any large 
number meeting at one time, it is very 
evident that in the near future branch 
societies will be formed to send dele- 
gates to our parent society, who will 
represent at least many of our members ; 
and those not affiliated therewith can 
vote on important questions, of which 
they receive previous knowledge through 
the mail. 

“A charter was obtained November 
19, 1892, and the navy department has 
kindly presented sufficient wood taken 
from the frigate Constitution to make a 
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frame therefor. A seal, representing the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry and 
surrounded with appropriate symbols 
and motto, has been adopted and exe- 
cuted, to be used on any legal docu- 
ments issued. 

“The charter, constitution, and rules 
have been, after much careful revision, 
printed in pamphlet form, and are ready 
for distribution. 

“A register of the present member- 
ship is attached, showing not only their 
names and addresses, but the ancestors 
from whose services they claim eligi- 
bility. It will be seen that great care 
has been exercised in making admissions, 
and that the descendants of some of the 
most patriotic and famous American 
freemen form a nucleus around which 
may gather all those who cherish the 
deeds bof their forefathers, who in the 
early part of the century imperiled their 
lives in defense of the country’s rights. 

‘A committee will consider the ques- 
tion of the best mode of organizing 
branch societies, and the scope and form 
of the same, the relations they shall bear 
to the parent society, and the powers and 
privileges they shall enjoy. It is hoped 
they will report to the board at the June 
meeting. 

“We have sixty (60) veterans of 
the war of 1812, who still survive as 
members, who wear our badges with 
pride. Of course we hold them exempt 
from all dues ; and as many are in really 
destitute circumstances we deem it our 
duty to extend to them a helping hand. 
It is suggested that a fund be especially 
contributed, which the executive com- 
mittee may be able to use in cases of 
urgent necessity. Their photographs 























should be obtained, for a very few years 
will see the extinction of all who fought 
in the second war of American inde- 
pendence. 

“The preservation of the principal 
buildings adjacent to ‘ Independence 
Hall’ should be one of our most cher- 
ished objects. No change, even under 
the name of modern progress, should: be 
allowed in those time-honored structures, 
so full of historic associations, and which 
recall so many instances of the patriotic 
actions of our forefathers. The com- 
bined efforts of the different patriotic 
organizations tend to preserve them and 
secure collections of relics and mementos 
that would educate the youth of the 
country when viewing the cradle of 
American liberty. 

“ With a little exertion on the part of 
each member our numbers will rapidly 
increase, and our society be established 
on a permanent basis for the future.” 

The secretary’s report was then read, 
as follows: “It would seem hardly 
necessary, after listening to the report of 
the Board of Direction and the record 
of its various meetings, for more to be 
said to convince the members of the 
society that there has been awakened in 
the minds of the people of the whole 
country, from Maine to Oregon, and 
from Canada to Florida and Texas, a 
deep interest in the Society of the War 
of 1812; and the ever increasing num- 
ber of letters of inquiry and applications 
for membership which have been sent to 
me would indicate that many, who know 
themselves to be eligible, are anxious 
to connect themselves with us. This 


fact should warn us to scrutinize closely 
the credentials of 


all applicants, so 
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that no unworthy person may gain an 
entrance. 

“The fact of the incorporation of the 
General Society of the War of 1812, and 
the adoption and purchase of a beautiful 
and appropriate seal, has already been 
stated. The issuing of the much-desired 
certificate of membership only depends 
upon the order being issued to the en- 
graver to begin work upon the plate. 

“The publication of the charter, con- 
stitution, and rules, with register of 
members, which has been prepared with 
considerable labor by the committee 
assigned to that duty, will no doubt re- 
sult in much benefit to the society, when 
public attention is drawn to the fact that 
this is in reality a military society of men 
who served in the War of 1812. Of the 
hundreds of such participants who have 
been members, only sixty survive. The 
number of officers of the army and navy 
whose names appear upon our list is not 
paralleled by any other society not 
purely confined to those branches of 
service. 

“ The widely diffused membership will 
always prevent an imposing display of 
members at the meetings, but great in- 
terest is shown by members at a distance, 
and the secretary is called upon to sup- 
ply such information after each meeting. 

“Tt is particularly desired that the 
members already on the rolls of the 
society will complete their records or 
correct any errors therein, and forward 
the same to the secretary at the earliest 
practicable day. 

“The existence of two societies of a 
similar nature to our own, though of 
recent formation and with smaller mem- 
bership—one in New York and the other 
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in Baltimore—has caused the Board of 
Direction to take steps to effect, if prac- 
ticable, a union of said societies with 
the General Society, and thus add to the 
strength and influence of all. 

“The matter of a modification of our 
insignia has been agitated by several of 
our members for the past few months, 
and pending the uncertainty, the sale of 
badges has come toa standstill. It is to 
be hoped that the question will be soon 
determined, since quite a number of our 
members are desirous of supplying them- 
selves. In the settlement of this matter, 
the rights of those who have purchased 
insignia should be considered. 

“ During the past year, seventy-eight 
members, besides the sixty veterans of 
1812, have been admitted. Eight ap- 
plicants have been declined on account 
of their titles not being considered satis- 
factory. 

“The secretary has been informed of 
the death of two of our veteran mem- 
bers, viz.: Michael Fritz of Schuykill 
County, Pa., on November 26, aged 
ninety-five ; and Abram Dally, aged nine- 
ty-eight years, who will be buried on Sun- 
day next, from his late residence, No. 260 
South Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The secretary announced the death 
of the following: Hezekiah Coon, 
Boonesboro, Iowa, veteran of 1812, 
aged ninety-six years ; Benjamin Poor, 
Raymond, N. H., veteran of 1812, aged 
ninety-seven years six months; Albert 
W. Frick, Philadelphia, aged fifty-three 
years.” 

Captain H. H. Bellas, U. S. army, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
offered a series of resolutions opposing 
the removal of the historic landmarks in 
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the vicinity of the Hall of Independ- 
ence, and petitioning the legislature of 
Pennsylvania to appropriate the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars for the purchase 
of two hundred and fifty acres of the 
historic site known as Valley Forge, for 
preservation as a public park. Adopted. 
A vote of thanks of the society was 
tendered to Appleton Morgan, LL.D., 
Rear-Admiral Francis A. Roe, U. S. 
navy, Lieutenant Richard G. Davenport, 
U. S. navy, Edward Trenchard, and 
Frederick E. Westbrook, for donations 
of books, pictures and pamphlets, and 
relics relating to the war of 1812 ; Cyrus 
K. Remington of Buffalo, N. Y., for his 
gift of wood from Commodore Perry’s 
flagship Lawrence and the Niagara; H. 
K. Averill, Jr., of Plattsburg, N. Y., for 
several pieces of historic wood; also to 
Jabin Wood, a veteran of 1812, aged 
ninety-eight years, of South Richland, 
N. Y., for sending his photograph, and 
the hope was expressed that many other 
members might follow their example. 
The following officers were elected to 
serve during the following year: Presi- 
dent, John Cadwalader, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Vice-Presidents, Rear-Admiral 
Francis Asbury Roe, 'U. S. navy, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Lieutenant-Colonel Mar- 
shall I. Ludington, U. S. army, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; John Biddle Porter, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,Appleton Morgan, LL.D., West- 
field, N. J., Asa Bird Gardiner, LL.D., 
New York, N.Y.; Registrar, Andrew Jack- 
son Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Henry M. Hoyt, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Sec- 
retary, Peter Stuart Hay, 4542 Rubicam 
Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Executive Committee, Captain Henry 
H. Bellas, U. S. army, chairman, 























Charles H. Murray, New York, N. Y., 
Reynold W. Wilcox, M. D., New York, 
N. Y., A. Nelson Lewis, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Cyrus K. Remington, Buffalo, N. 
Y., Arthur W. Clark, M. D., Boston, 
Mass., D. McKnight Hobart, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Charles Williams, Philadelphia, 
Pa., George H. Burgin, M. D., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa.; Surgeon-General 
Charles Sutherland, U. S. army, was 
appointed historian; Rev. Horace Ed- 
win Hayden, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., chap- 
lain ; and Thomas Chase of Philadelphia, 
assistant secretary of the society, for 
the ensuing year. 

On motion, the society then adjourned. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
AssociIATION—The American Library 
Association was organized at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876. 
It was fitting this year that the fifteenth 
conference should be somewhat histor-; 
ical and should be held at Chicago! 
during the progress of the Columbian. 
World’s Fair. In the series of congresses 
arranged to be held in connection with 
the Fair, librarians were included, and 
assigned to Department VIIL., Literature, 
No. 3. The meeting was, therefore, a 
combination of a World’s congress of 
librarians and sessions of the American 
Library Association, held from July 13 
to 22 inclusive. 

The plan of the meetings of the 
association proper, as previously out- 
lined, was to have a series of papers 
covering the whole ground of library 
practice ; the papers to deal first with 
what had become accepted by librarians 
at large, and, second, with matters which 
occupied debatable ground. 
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Abstracts of papers were presented 
to the meeting by the persons report- 
ing, and discussion was invited. Notes 
were made of the discussions. These 
notes are to be embodied in the differ- 
ent papers, so far as they contribute to 
the value of the papers, and the essays 
in their entirety are to be published 
by the bureau of education at Wash- 
ington. 

The sessions were presided over by 
Professor Melvil Dewey, librarian of 
the state library of New York. Mr. 
Dewey has been indefatigable in his 
efforts to make this conference the most 
valuable ever held, and certainly none 
has surpassed it in attention, interest, and 
free discussion. 

We can do little more than name some 
of the topics which were before the 
conference. “ Libraries in relation to 
schools,” by Miss Hannah P. James of 
the Osterhout free library, Wilkesbarre, 
elicited much discussion. ‘The connec- 
tion of libraries with our school system 
is taking deep hold of the comunity, 
and libraries are valuable helpers to the 
pupils in the public schools. Some of 
the points were : “ To interest teachers,” 
“How to aid teachers,” “ Fiction, ” 
“Influences of library on pupils,” “ Ref- 
erence use by pupils.” 

Mr. George Iles of New York, in a 
paper on “Libraries from the readers’ 
point of view,” stated that it was esti- 
mated by the American Library Associa- 
tion that books of importance do not 
exceed ten thousand volumes, and sug- 
gested that their works, divided into de- 
partments, be annotated by persons quali- 
fied for the work, each one making notes 
on books in his own line of study. The 
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cost of this work is estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This would mean 
that five hundred note cards should be 
sent to as many libraries. Tokeepup with 
current literature would require ten thou- 
sand annually. The question is now, can 
this expense be borne? The object is cer- 
tainly praiseworthy, and the results would 
be very helpful if the notes were faith- 
fully made. 

Mr. Frank P. Hill of the public 
library of Newark dealt with the ques- 
tion of “ Library service.” Mr. Green 
of the Worcester public library dis- 
cussed the question of “ Adaptation of 
libraries to constituencies.” Mr. Green’s 
reference to the “weeding” process 
practiced in the Quincy (Mass.) library 
elicited animated opposition. Dr. Poole 
of the Newbury library, Chicago, was 
emphatic in his denunciation of the 
scheme. The Quincy library is to be 
kept down to twenty thousand volumes 
by the weeding process, by recent action 
of its board of management. 

R. B. Poole of the Y. M.C. A. library, 
New York, dealt with the question of 
“Fires, protection, and insurance.” He 
regarded it as settled that libraries should 
insure, and that libraries to-day were 
planned more and more on fire-proof 
principles. He emphasized the import- 
ance of keeping records of books, such 
as accession catalogues and inventories, 
outside the building. In the discussion 
it was thought that well-endowed libra- 
ries should carry their own insurance. 
Principles of construction, the protection 
of iron beams, the best building stones, 
protection of floors and partition walls 
were outlined. 

Mr. Henry J. Carr of the Scranton 
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public library wrote a paper on “ Fix- 
tures, furniture, and fittings.” 





CELEBRATION IN HONOR OF THE 
Rev. James CALDWELL—The inhabi- 
tants of the little village of Caldwell, 
nine miles northwest of Newark, N. J., 
celebrated on the 15th of July the mem- 
ory of the Rev. James Caldwell, a Revo- 
lutionary hero. He was the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Elizabeth- 
port, but was driven from it by the Brit- 
ish. ‘Towards the close of the war his 
wife was murdered in a most cowardly 
manner by a British soldier, who shot 
her as she was in a back room of her 
house, holding her babe in her arms, and 
a little later Mr. Caldwell himself. was 
killed. He performed much good ser- 
vice during the Revolution, and it is 
said was the person who handed out the 
hymn books of his church to a battalion 
of soldiers so that they might use the 
paper as wadding for their guns. The 
celebration took place under the aus- 
pices of the Caldwell Improvement As- 
sociation, of which Mr. A. A. Raven is 
president, and Mr. W. W. Pasko, secre- 
tary. It was a picnic, with speaking. 
Mr. Raven, Mr. Pasko, Captain James 
Parker of Perth Amboy, and the Rev. 
C. T. Berry made addresses. Several 
members of the Caldwell family were 
present, including Mrs. William Mulli- 
gan of Palisades, N. Y., Mrs. Taylor and 
Miss Taylor of Plainfield, N. J., and 
Mrs. F. H. Lancaster and her sister 
Miss Sammons of Jersey City Heights. 
These celebrations will be annual. The 
next will probably be upon the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Springfield, June 
24. 











